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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  discover  the  following: 

1.  The  objectives  and  techniques  of  current  events  teaching 
which  were  recommended  in  the  literature. 

2.  The  techniques  used  by  social  studies  teachers  to  implement 
a  study  of  current  events. 

3.  The  degree  to  which  techniques  used  in  practice  are  compat¬ 
ible  with  those  recommended  in  the  literature. 

h.  The  extent  to  which  techniques  used  in  practice  tend  to 
fulfill  objectives  of  current  events  teaching. 

5.  The  degree  of  specificity  which  the  writers  and  teachers 
bring  to  bear  on  current  events  teaching. 

Data  were  drawn  from  two  sources,  the  literature  on  current  events 
teaching  and  interviews  with  thirty  social  studies  teachers  from  the 
Edmonton  Public  High  Schools.  These  teachers,  representative  of  the  six 
composite  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System,  were  also 
representative  of  each  of  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  social  studies. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  groups  of  data,  it 
was  concluded  that: 

1.  the  current  events  goals  of  national  and  international  under¬ 
standing  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  practices  of  the  teachers; 

2.  less  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  developed  discriminative 
thinking  skills  in  their  students  through  current  events 
techniques; 
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3*  the  practices  of  these  teachers  generally  intimated  that  two 
attitudinal  goals,  an  "appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of 
life"  and  "a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  other  peoples,"  were 
not  developed. 

Furthermore,  upon  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  current 
events,  it  was  concluded  that  current  events  teaching  had  two  valid 
purposes,  namely,  to  bring  a  better  understanding  to  bear  on  the  social 
studies  course  and  to  develop  discriminative  thinking  skills* 

These  two  latter  conclusions  were  the  sequel  to  a  recommendation 
that  a  realignment  of  the  purposes  of  current  events  teaching  occur 
which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  current  events*  Two 
further  recommendations  were  proposed*  It  was  suggested  that  research 
attempt  to  discover  whether  the  classroom  periodical  or  the  newspaper  is 
the  most  effective  news  medium  for  the  development  of  those  discrimina¬ 
tive  thinking  skills  which  enable  the  student  to  discern  the  truth  in 
adult  news  media*  This  suggestion  of  research  implied  a  final  recommen¬ 
dation:  that  an  analysis  of  Canadian  current  events  media  occur  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  characteristics  as  editorial  bias,  accuracy  of  news  reporting, 
the  degree  of  self-centredncss,  and  the  age  levels  to  which  these  media 
are  suited* 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  make  a  comparison  of  certain 
techniques  used  to  implement  the  study  of  current  events  between  those 
recommended  by  the  literature  on  current  events  teaching  and  those 
practised  by  social  studies  teachers  in  the  senior  high  schools  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  System. 

The  thesis  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following* 

1.  What  recommendations  does  the  literature  make  relative  to 
objectives  and  techniques  of  current  events  teaching? 

2*  What  techniques  are  used  by  teachers  of  current  events  in  the 
senior  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools? 

3*  To  what  extent  are  the  techniques  recommended  by  the  litera¬ 
ture  used  by  these  teachers? 

L.  Where,  if  at  all,  does  practice  suggest  a  failure  to  realise 
the  objectives  of  currmt  events  teaching  which  are  recoi nra®- 
ded  by  the  literature? 

5#  Does  the  cois^arison  indicate  that  teachers  need  more  direc¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  current  events? 

II.  THE  PROBLEM 

Two  problems  suggest  a  need  for  the  undertaking  of  this  study. 
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U  lh£.  lE^XSXSiJm  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum 

Guide  for  the  Social  Studies  ip  its  Discussion  of  Current  Events 
Teaching** 

Certain  difficulties  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  Guide  provides  about  current  events.  Sentence  3,  under  the 
heading  "Current  Events"  states  that  "...  important  current  events 

should  be  discussed  even  if  other  topics  of  this  course  do  not  afford  a 

2 

historical  approach."  It  is  certain  that  if  this  sentence  were  taken 
literally,  its  meaning  would  not  be  clear.  Uhat  is  meant  by  "other" 
topics?  The  relationship  between  the  discussion  of  important  current 
events  and  social  studies  topics  which  do  not  afford  a  historical 
approach  is  obscure •  The  Guide  also  suggests  that  the  timing  of  current 
events  study  should  be  flexible  and  the  reason  for  such  flexibility  is 
that  "...  some  weeks  may  offer  little  of  interest  •  •  •"  as  far  as  cur¬ 
rent  events  topics  are  concerned.  Thus  interest  appears  to  be  a  crite¬ 
rion  for  the  selection  of  current  events.  One  might  ask  whose  interest, 
however,  the  students*  or  the  teachers3?  The  Guide  states  as  well  that 
it  is  preferable  for  students  to  select  substantial  and  appropriate 
topics  for  study  themselves  and  perhaps  one  might  gather  that  student 
interest  is  the  criterion.  Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
to  select  substantial  topics,  and  that  significance  is  also  mentioned 


^Department  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta,  Senior  High  School 
Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  10.  20  and  ff).  September,  1 955> 

pp.  11-12. 


2Ibid..  p.  11. 
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as  a  criterion,  it  appears  that  student  interest  may  have  to  be  com* 
promised  to  some  extent*  Hence  timing  should  not  be  so  dependent  on 
whether  an  interesting  event  occurs,  perhaps*  A  certain  inconsistency 
and  at  least  an  ambiguity  seems  characteristic  of  these  statements  in 
the  Guide* 

To  help  the  student  to  select  his  own  current  topics  for  study, 
the  Guide  recommends  that  .  a  few  suggestions  early  in  the 
year  •  •  •“  will  provide  the  training  needed  to  make  such  choices* 
However,  the  content  of  these  suggestions  is  not  made  known  to  the 
teacher.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  more  than  a  few  suggestions 
would  be  needed* 

The  comparisons  made  in  this  thesis  will  indicate  whether  or  not 
clearer  directions  relative  to  current  events  teaching  are  needed. 

2*  The  Lack  of  Research  in  Current  Events  Teaching 

Within  the  literature,  a  recurrent  theme  appears  which  calls  for 
research  or  deplores  the  lack  of  research  on  current  events  teaching* 

To  illustrate,  Haefher  states:  "There  is  relatively  little  research  and 
even  less  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  techniques  of  instruction 
which  hold  most  promise  of  being  effective  in  teaching  current  events 
Kravitz,  in  March,  1962,  reveals  &*at  almost  to  the  present  day  the  lack 
of  current  events  research  continues.  There  is  •  •  little  research 
on  current  affairs  instruction  compared  to  a  large  number  of  opinion 

^ John  H,  Haefner,  "Developing  International  Understanding  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,"  Approaches  to  an  Understanding  of  World  Affairs. 
Twenty-Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  national  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
(Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  195U)* 
p.  357. 
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articles  which  are  largely  on  methodology*'1 

III.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Current  Events*  The  literature  on  current  events  study  offers 
many  definitions  of  the  term  "current  events."  Six  typical  ones  are 
presented  in  Table  1*  Each  definition  is  a  direct  quotation  and  the 
liberty  has  been  taken  of  splitting  these  direct  quotations  into  two 
columns*  To  facilitate  analysis,  that  part  of  the  definition  which 
defines  "current"  has  been  divided  from  that  part  of  the  definition 
which  defines  "events*" 

Table  I  shows  that  for  all  writers  except  Ghamplln  the  term  "cur¬ 
rent"  denotes  "contemporary"  or  "recent"  developments*  For  Champlin, 
current  events  means  "present"  happenings,  but  Johnson®  s  definition 
points  out  that  no  current  event  can  be  "present."  The  word  "events® 
is  in  every  case  given,  either  ejsplicitly  ©r  implicity,  an  all-inclu¬ 
sive  definition.  Perhaps  Kimball® s  definition  of  "events"  does  imply 
a  somewhat  more  restrictive  qualification  of  the  definition  when  he 
describes  the  function  of  current  events.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  limits  this  function  would  impose. 

What  is  characteristic  about  the  definitions  of  both  the  terms 
"current"  and  "events”  is  their  lack  of  specificity.  No  particular 
boundary  exists  between  the  events  which  are  "current"  and  those  which 
are  not.  The  number  of  recent  or  contemporary  happenings  is  almost 

^Bernard  Kravitz,  "Factors  Related  to  Knowledge  of  Current  Events 
in  Grades  7  and  8."  Social  Education.  XXVI  (March,  1962),  p.  Iii3. 


TYPICAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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TABLE  I  (continued) 
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Page  numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  origin  of  the  quotations*  Further  details  relative 
to  the  sources  of  these  definitions  may  be  discovered  by  reference  to  the  bibliography* 
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infinite  and  yet  the  definition  of  events  would  include  all  of  these* 

In  fact  if  one  were  to  extract  a  definition  from  the  literature  with 
which  most  of  these  authors  would  agree,  one  might  simply  say  that 
“current  events  are  all  recent  happenings •“ 

This  definition  was  accepted  and  used  by  the  investigator 
throughout  the  discussion  of  those  objectives  and  techniques  of  current 
events  teaching  recommended  in  the  literature*  However,  for  the  inter¬ 
views,  it  was  found  necessary  to  define  the  term  “current  events5*  as 
those  events  which  occurred  during  the  school  year*  If  “current**  was 
defined  as  "recent,"  the  recent  history  which  is  a  major  part  of  the 
grade  twelve  social  studies  course  could  be  considered  current  events* 

In  order  to  discuss  techniques  used  to  implement  a  study  of  current 
events,  a  distinction  had  to  be  made  between  the  course  and  current 
events*  Furthermore,  it  seemed  that  some  measure  of  specificity  in  the 
definition  lent  itself  to  more  effective  communication  during  the  inter¬ 
view* 

The  lack  of  specificity  of  the  definitions  of  current  events  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  literature,  does  suggest  cm®  further  need  for  this  study* 
When  the  school  is  faced  with  the  task  of  teaching  current  events,  quite 
obviously  a  process  of  selection  must  occur*  What  criteria  are  set  out 
in  the  literature  for  the  selection  of  current  events?  What  criteria  do 
the  teachers  use  to  select  current  events  for  student  study?  Are  they 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  literature?  Finally,  what  degree  of 
specificity  do  these  criteria  lend  to  the  study  of  current  events? 


Social  Studies*  The  definition  used  will  be  that  of  Wesley  and 


1 
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Wranski .  The  social  studies  "•  •  •  are  those  portions  or  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences  that  have  been  selected  or  adapted  for  use  in  the  school 
or  in  other  instructional  situations*  The  terra  social  studies  indicates 
materials  whose  content  as  well  as  aim  is  predominantly  social*  The 
social  studies  are  the  social  sciences  siiqplified  for  the  pedagogical 
purposes." 


^Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Stanley  P.  Wronski,  Teaching  Social  Studies 
in  High  Schools  (Bostons  D*  C.  Heath  and  Co*,  19f®7  P*  3* 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  THESIS 

I«  PROCEDURE  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Tht  material  presented  In  this  study  was  obtained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedures. 

1.  The  investigator  first  read  literature  on  current  events 
teaching  to  discover  the  most  frequently  recommended  objectives  end 
techniques  of  such  teaching.  However,  frequency  of  recommendation  was 
not  the  only  criterion  used  to  choose  techniques.  Those  which  appeared 
to  receive  a  particularly  strong  enqjhasis  in  the  literature  were  sought 
as  well. 

2.  After  discovering  which  techniques  and  objectives  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  writers  on  current  events  teaching,  the  investigator  proceeded 
to  develop  a  structured  interview  which  was  based,  in  the  main,  ©n  the 
recommended  techniques.1  Thirty  teachers  of  social  studies  from  the  six 
composite  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System  were  then 
Interviewed,  including  five  of  the  six  coordinators  of  social  studies 
from  these  schools*  These  thirty  teachers,  representative  of  each  of 
grades  ton,  eleven  and  twelve  social  studies  were  also  representative 

of  approximately  half  of  the  social  studies  teachers  in  the  high  school 
system.  Prior  to  the  conducting  of  the  interview,  each  teacher  was 


*The  interview  form  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A 
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handed  an  interview  form  to  permit  a  preliminary  perusal  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked*  Such  perusal.  It  was  thought,  would  lead  to  answers  which 
would  be  the  product  of  careful  deliberation* 

II*  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMADDER  OF  THE  THESIS 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  thesis  the  data  gathered  from  the 
literature  and  the  interviews  will  be  presented,  and  in  conclusion,  these 
two  groups  of  data  will  be  compared.  More  specifically,  the  content  of 
each  chapter  will  be  as  follows* 

1*  Chapter  III  will  concern  itself  with  a  discussion  of  those 
objectives  which  are  particularly  prevalent  in  the  literature.  The 
discussion  will  seek  to  define  them,  and  to  present  those  arguments  which 
the  writers  use  to  validate  them* 

2*  Chapter  IV  will  discuss  techniques  used  to  implement  a  study 
of  current  events  which  are  recommended  in  the  literature*  This  discus¬ 
sion  will  often  include  a  justification  for  the  use  ©f  these  techniques, 
usually  in  terms  of  objectives  of  current  events  teaching*  The  follow¬ 
ing  topical  organisation  of  techniques  will  prevail  throughout  this 
chapter:  (l)  timing  of  current  events  study,  (2)  utilisation  of  current 
events  content,  (3)  criteria  for  the  selection  of  current  events  content, 
(U)  sources  of  current  events  content,  (5)  methods  of  teaching  current 
events* 

3*  Chapter  V  will  present,  first  of  all,  data  which  will  reveal 
those  techniques  used  by  teachers  of  social  studies  in  the  senior  high 
schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System*  The  chapter  will  then 
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proceed  to  centre  the  techniques  used  in  practice  with  those  recommen¬ 
ded  In  the  literature.  Following  almost  every  comparison,  a  "specific" 
interpretation  will  occur,  consisting  of  a  discussion  of  how  adequately 
the  teachers1  use  of  the  technique  lends  itself  to  the  realization  of 
current  events  objectives,  objectives  which  the  writers  employ  to  justify 
their  recommendation  of  the  technique.  This  interprets  ion  is  termed 
"specific"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  "general"  interpretations 
which  will  occur  in  the  final  chapter  in  the  form  of  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  will  interpret  groups  of  comparisons  rather  than  just  one. 

U.  Chapter  VI  will  present  two  types  of  conclusions.  First, 
conclusions  will  be  made  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  current 
events.  Secondly,  "general"  interpretations  will  intimate  the  degree  to 
which  teacher  practice,  in  general,  lends  itself  to  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  of  current  events  teaching.  Finally,  this  chapter  will 
present  reconsnendatlons  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  current  events. 

A  Basic  Assumption 

The  assumption  which  is  fundamental  to  this  study  is  that  the 
responses  elicited  from  the  teachers  in  interviews,  are  an  accurate 
description  of  the  techniques  they  used  to  implement  a  study  of  current 
events. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  first  limitation  is  that  the  definition  of  current  events 
used  in  this  study  inhibited  to  some  degree  a  meaningful  communication 
between  the  investigator  and  those  being  interviewed.  However,  the 


12 


Interview  as  a  form  of  communication  precludes  the  possibility  of  exten¬ 
sive  misunderstanding. 

Secondly,  the  survey  of  practices  in  the  teaching  of  current 
events  is  limited  to  those  techniques  and  objectives  used  by  the  social 
studies  teachers  in  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  System. 
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CHAPTER  HI 


THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  TEACHING 


An  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  teaching  of  current 
events  reveals  that  current  events  study  most  logically  lends  itself  to 
the  fulfillment  of  six  broad  objectives*  These  objectives  may  be  cate¬ 
gorized  into  two  understandings— national  and  international;  one  skill- 
discriminative  thinking;  and  three  attitudes— an  appreciation  of  demo¬ 
cracy  as  a  way  of  life,  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  other  peoples,  and 
a  favourable  disposition  towards  current  events  study Each  objective 
as  it  is  discussed  will  be  defined  and  the  arguments  which  the  writers 
used  to  support  the  validity  of  these  objectives,  where  these  arguments 
are  offered,  will  be  summarized. 

International  Understanding 

A  number  of  writers  indicated  that  the  vehicle  of  current 
events  teaching  and  study  does  make  more  possible  the  realization  of 


*It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  public  in  Albert©  apparently 
desires  that  less  emphasis  be  placed  on  three  tasks  of  education  which 
are  related  to  some  of  these  current  events  objectives.  The  Andrews 
study  on  "Public  and  Professional  Opinion  Regarding  the  Tasks  of  Alberta 
Schools"  concluded  that  the  public  placed  less  inportance  than  the  schools 
on  the  following  three  tasks  of  education. 

1.  The  habit  of  weighing  facts  and  imaginatively  applying  them  to 
the  solution  of  problems. 

2.  Knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  the  inter-relationships  among 
peoples. 

3*  An  understanding  of  government  and  a  sense  of  civic  loyalty* 
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international  understanding*  Such  tinderstanding  appears  to  have  two 

distinct  meanings*  First,  it  can  mean  " •  •  •  a  sober  comprehension  of 

3 

the  behaviour  of  other  peoples  whether  friends  or  enemies  •  •  •"  and, 
secondly,  it  can  mean  as  Lyman  Bryson  suggested:  "*.  •  •  a  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge,  an  attitude  that  will  lead  the  people  of  every  nation  to  feel 
friendliness  toward  the  people  of  other  nations  and  to  cooperate  in 
international  enterprises It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  has  attempted 
to  promote  both  types  of  understandings  because  of  the  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  finding  as  to  which  type  of  understanding  does  in  fact  promote 
cooperative  and  peaceful  world  relations.^  Essentially  the  distinction 
between  the  two  understandings  is  a  distinction  between  an  intellectual 
comprehension  and  an  emotional  feeling  of  friendliness*  The  former  will 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  serve  as  the  denotation  of  the  objec¬ 
tive,  international  understanding,  whereas  the  latter  will  serve  as  a 


Delbert  Clark,  (ed .) ,  Current  Affairs  in  Modern  Education  (New 
York:  New  York  Times,  1950),  p*  viij  Richard  E*  Gross,  Leslie  D.  Zeleny 
et  al*.  Educating  Citizens  for  Democracy  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  195&),  p*  333 j  John  H*  Haefher,  "Developing  International  Under¬ 
standing  in  the  Secondary  Schools,"  Approaches  to  an  Understanding  of 
World  Affairs.  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  (Washington,  D.C*:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1 9$h)9  p*  356}  Ernest  F*  Seegers,  "Current  Affairs  Teaching 
and  the  Development  of  World  Understanding,"  Teaching  World  Understand¬ 
ing.  Ralph  C.  Preston,  (ed*)  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc « ,1955) , 

P*  93. 

^Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  Charles  A.  Thomson,  UNESCO  Purpose.  Progress, 
Prospects.  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1959),  p«  222. 

^Quoted  in  ibid*,  p.  222. 

%bid*.  p.  223. 
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definition  of  the  attitudinal  objective,  that  is  a  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  other  peoples*  Many  writers  did  in  fact  consider  that  the  two 
tinder  standings  were  joined:  international  comprehension  is  a  necessary 
preltide  to  international  toleration  or  sympathy*^ 

What  then  does  comprehension  of  the  world  mean?  An  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  understanding  of  international  interdependence*  Through 
current  events  study  the  student  may  cone  to  know  that  all  parts  of  the 

earth  are  affected  by  the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  that  every 

7 

important  international  occurrence  impinges  on  the  United  States*  Stu¬ 
dents  come  to  comprehend  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations  and  the 

o 

nature  of  this  interdependence  through  current  events  study*  Inter¬ 
national  understanding  for  Anderson  was  understanding  ".  •  •  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  nations  and  peoples,  the  tensions  Which  tend  to  keep  them  apart, 

the  factors  which  make  cooperation  desirable  and  the  practical  efforts 

9 

being  made  to  further  the  cooperation  among  nations  and  peoples •"  That 
world  understanding  includes  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  United 

^Georges  Fradier,  East  and  West  --  Towards  Mutual  Understanding? 
(Paris:  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  1961),  p*  37;  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  Education  for  International  Understanding  (Paris:  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  1959),  p*  12* 

7 

Gross,  Zeleny  et  al*,  ©£•  cit*«  PP*  307-308* 

^Walter  H*  C*  Laves,  "What  Does  the  Citizen  Need  to  Know  About 
World  Affairs,"  Social  Education*  XV  (October,  1951),  P*  276. 

9 

Howard  R*  Anderson,  "Developing  an  Understanding  of  World 
Affairs,"  Approaches  to  an  Understanding  of  World  Affairs*  Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (Washington, 

D*C*:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  195U),  p*  1* 
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Nations  was  suggested  by  UNESCO,  by  Seegers  and  by  Laves.  Current 
events  instruction  also  aids  and  should  seek  to  develop  insight  into 
national  cultures.  To  illustrate  UNESCO's  approach  to  cultural  under¬ 
standing,  Pradier  commented* 

To  know  the  literature,  the  arts,  the  thought  of  a  nation,  to 
know  its  traditions,  its  teaching  methods,  and  its  social  problems, 
its  costumes  and  its  cooking— none  of  this  necessarily  brings  any 
practical  consequences.  Ordinarily  these  studies  have  the  effect 
of  refining  the  intelligence  and  sensitivity*  They  teach  that  men 
must  not  remain  strangers  to  men.  They  lead  one  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  human  unity  rich  in  numerous  forms  which  struggle 
against  monotony. ^ 

Understanding  the  fact  of  varying  value  systems  within  the  dif¬ 
ferent  national  cultures  and  hence  the  relativity  of  American  values  is 

12 

important,  according  to  Laves  and  Cleveland.  UNESCO,  however,  sugges¬ 
ted  that  cultural  understanding  involves  the  recognition  of  common  values 
in  a  diversity  of  cultures,  and  that  this  is  the  key  to  international 
comprehension.^  Laves  and  Cleveland  had  in  mind  the  acceptance  and 
toleration  of  differences  in  mankind,  whereas  UNESCO  desired  a  seeking 


l^Laves,  op.  cit*.  pp  276-277$  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization,  op.  cit.,  p.  13$  Seegers,  op.  cit.. 
p.  93. 

11 

Fradier,  op.  cit..  p.  7. 


Garland  Cleveland,  wThe  Real  International  World  and  Academic 
Lag,”  New  Viewpoints  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Twenty-Eighth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Counci i  for  the  Social  Studies  (Washington,  D.C.*  The 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1958),  p.  l85j  Laves,  op.  cit.. 
p.  277. 


The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation,  Inter-relations  of  Cultures— Their  Contribution  to  International 
Understanding  (Paris*  UNESCO,  T9p3)  ,  p.  382. 
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out  of  the  commonality  in  mankind,  thus  inhibiting  the  necessity  for 
toleration  of  difference* 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  democracy  and  in  terms  of  the  United 

States*  international  involvement  that  the  writers  found  justification 

for  the  development  of  international  understanding  as  an  objective  for 

American  schools*  Anderson  proposed  that  the  need  for  such  an  objective 

occurs  because  each  citizen  helps  to  shape  foreign  policy  through  his 

Uk 

vote  and  his  expression  of  views  in  political  or  other  groups »  Another 
writer,  Robinson  suggested  that  the  realization  of  this  objective  has 
implications  for  the  success  of  the  American  way  of  life.1**  Cleveland 
gave  a  picture  of  the  self-centredness  of  American  education  when  he 
suggested  that  the  average  citizen  lives  in  **•  •  «  a  flat  [sic]  world 
•  •  .,"  bounded  by  Germany  to  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west, 
and  that  American  international  participation  calls  for  education  which 
would  lead  to  an  astute  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.^ 
Likewise,  Tyrrell  suggested  that  because  of  America*®  worldwide  commit¬ 
ments,  American  education  has  a  responsibility  to  effect  global  thinking 

17 

among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  writers  above,  whether  by 

Hi  ,  , 

Anderson,  og>*  git*,  p*  u* 

W*  Robinson,  "Me  Can’t  Do  Everything,"  Clearing  House.  XXXV 
(September,  I960),  p*  7. 

16 

Cleveland,  ©£*  cit*.  p.  185* 

^William  G.  Tyrrell,  "Developing  International  Understanding  in 
the  First  Two  Years  of  College,"  Approaches  to  an  Understanding  of  World 
Affairs.  Twenty-Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  (Washington,  D.C.t  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
195U),  p.  383. 
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implication  or  by  overt  statement,  were  ultimately  concerned  with  the 
promotion  of  peaceful  world  relations,  or  at  least  the  avoidance  of 
thermonuclear  war.  Hence  it  was  their  theory  that  international  com¬ 
prehension  is  indispensable  to  such  peaceful  relationships.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  futility  of  isolationism,  the  necessity  of  America's 
international  involvement  and  the  inevitability  of  international  inter¬ 
dependence.  Finally,  since  they  were  disinclined  to  underestimate  the 
effect  of  the  average  citizen  on  foreign  policy,  they  regarded  as  an 
educational  responsibility  the  instilling  of  international  understanding 
in  students.  It  is  the  nature  of  American  democracy  which  necessitates 
this  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  Laves  made  a  more  modest  jus¬ 
tification  for  international  comprehension,  when  he  stated  that  under¬ 
standing  ”...  may  render  the  points  of  disagreement  clear,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  fewer.  It  may  make  agreement  less  difficult  but  it  does 

eO 

not  necessarily  lead  to  cooperation  and  concord ♦“  Another  writer, 
Pitkanen,  viewing  the  objective  from  a  negative  point  of  view,  gave  a 
perceptive  picture  of  the  consequence  of  international  ignorance. 

Our  blindness  concerning  toe  motives  of  our  neighbours,  even  of 
our  allies,  has  brought  us  disillusionment  .  •  •$  the  threat  of  an 
unscrupulous  foreign  despotism  enlarges  our  fears  into  bewildering 
hysteria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rise  of  a  kind  of  strangling 
native  authoritarianism  dictating  to  Americans  what  patriotism  and 
what  toe  American  way  is  to  be  amplifies  our  confusion  in  another 

way. 19 

18 

Laves,  Thomson,  ©E*  P*  223. 

19 

Allan  M.  Pitkanen,  “Teaching  Current  Events  in  This  Era  of 
Crisis,  The  Social  Studies  XLVI1  (February,  1956),  p.  h9» 
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National  understanding  found  its  expression,  in  part,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  through  current  events  teaching  that  many  writers  saw  a 
well-informed  citizenry  developing,* 2^  such  a  citizenry  no  doubt  under¬ 
standing  or  comprehending  the  information  it  holds*  Robinson  illustra¬ 
ted  what  he  meant  by  "well-informed'’  when  he  suggested  that  the  citizen 
should  have  an  understanding  of  labor  union  practices  and  also  should 
understand  the  effect  of  federal  aid  on  housing  construction*^  Gathany 
and  Fraser  saw  the  attainment  of  a  better  understanding  of  M.  •  •  the 
inter-relation  and  implications  of  our  vast  socio-economic  system 
through  current  events  study*"25*  Such  an  understanding  as  this  may  mean, 
in  part,  a  comprehension  of  how  better  to  resolve  the  maintenance  of 
individual  liberty  with  stability  and  security  In  a  dose  Stic  economy*^ 
Another  writer  suggested  that  current  events  teaching  promotes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  "*  •  •  the  moving  forces  of  our  time  and  of  the  workings  of 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions*"2^ 


20 

Dorothy  McLure  Fraser,  Edith  West,  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools  (New  York*  The  Ronald  Press  Ccuapany9”i9'&ij ,  p*  235 5  J*  C* 
Morgan,  "Teachers  Holiday,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  XXXVII 1  (May, 
I960),  p*  325$  Robinson,  ©£♦  cit*.  p*  ?• 

2 ^Robinson,  ©£•  cit*.  p.  7* 

22J*  Madison  Gathany,  Russell  E*  Fraser,  "The  Consideration  of 
Current  Events  and  Current  Questions,"  Elements  of  the  Social  Studies 
Program.  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
(Washington,  D*C.i  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1936), 
p*  lli8* 

23 

Merrill  F*  Hartshorn.  "Teaching  Contemporary  Affairs,"  Social 
Education.  XIV  (October,  1900;,  p*  21*5* 

2kt.  J.  Shorrock,  "Case  for  the  Classroom  Periodical,"  Social 
Education.  XXIII  (October,  1959),  p*  260* 
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Most  writers  emphasized  that  national  understanding  was  justified 
by  the  nature  of  a  democracy,  in  that  in  a  democracy  the  citizens  must 
have  an  understanding  of  significant  national  issues  or  events  since 
they  played  a  decision-making  role*  Unfortunately,  the  writers  seldom 
outlined  the  specific  subjects  of  a  national  comprehension* 

Discriminative  Thinking 

An  objective  which  received  very  considerable  expression  is  that 

2*5 

of  critical  or  discriminative  thinking*  It  was  suggested  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  that  the  study  of  current  events  can  encourage  critical  thinking 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  was  suggested  that  one  goal  of  current  events 
teaching  is  to  bring  students  to  a  position  where  they  can  exercise  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of  significant  current  events.2^  Secondly, 
students  should  be  able  to  exercise  evaluative  powers  in  their  judgment 
of  sources  of  information  from  the  news  media,  a  capability  which  will 
help  them  to  recognize  bias*2*’  Other  expressions  of  this  goal  were 
in  more  general  terms*  Hartshorn  suggested  that  clear  and  objective 


For  example,  see  T*  G*  Finn,  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Current 
Events,”  World  Affairs.  XXII  (October,  1 956),  p.  11. 

^Fraser,  West,  ©£.  cit.*  p.  236|  James  High,  Teaching  Secondary 
School  Social  Studies  (Hew  Yorks  James  Wiley  and  Sons  Incorporated, 

1962) ,  p.  28I5  Clarence  D*  Samford,  Eugene  Cottle,  Social  Studies  in  the 
Secondary  School  (Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill  Bock  Company,  Inc*,  1952), 
p.  15 1$  Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Stanley  0.  Vronski ,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in 
the  High  Schools  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  195o) ,  p.  30lu 

27 

F.  K.  Branom,  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in  a  Changing 
World  (New  York:  W.  H.  Sadler  Inc.,  191*2),  p*  92}  Fraser,  West, 
op.  cit..  p.  2365  Gross,  Zelen y  et  al*,  op.  cit*.  p*  265;  Henry  Johnson, 
The  Teaching  of  History  (Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191*0) ,  p*  329* 
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thinking  should  result  from  current  events  teaching,  and  0*Heara  saw 

independent  thinking,  the  ability  to  weigh  and  consider  evidence  as  the 

29 

consequence  of  current  events  study. 

These  writers  regarded  the  discrimination  of  significant  news 
Items  as  necessary  because  of  the  abundance  and  variety  of  current  news. 
The  news  media  expose  the  population  to  so  much  that  is  trivial  that 
certain  discerning  power  is  essential,  particularly  when  a  movie  star  or 
sports  figure  can  gain  as  much  and  more  publicity  as  the  emergence  of 
a  new  African  nation.  The  capability  of  evaluating  sources  of  current 
information  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  news  reporting  is  character¬ 
ized  by  bias,  and  by  propaganda  in  some  instances.  A  more  abstract 
justification  for  the  objective  of  critical  thinking  was  offered  in  the 
Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Marcham  stated,  herein,  that  critical  thinking.  If  it  is  regarded  by 

the  populace  as  a  prelude  to  social  action,  will  help  to  preserve  and 

30 

enlarge  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Appreciation  of  Democracy  as  a  Way  of  Life 

Three  attitudinal  objectives  received  a  considerable  consensus 


Hartshorn,  cp.  cit.,  p.  2l±6. 

^Catherine  R.  0»Keara,  "Current  Events  in  the  Secondary  Schools," 
The  Social  Studies.  XXVIII  (February,  1937),  p.  70. 

30 

Frederick  George  Marcham,  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Critical 
Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies,"  Teaching  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social 
Studies.  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
19U2),  p.  k7. 
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from  among  the  writers  of  current  events  teaching.  One  such  attitude 


31 


can  be  termed  an  "• 


appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life.” 


The  ambiguity  of  the  term  "appreciation"  allows  in  this  discussion  for 
a  certain  comprehensiveness  of  aims  which  have  to  do  with  democracy. 

Thus,  loyalty  to  basic  ideals  of  democracy,  the  willingness  to  exercise 
responsible  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  and  the  respecting  of  the 
individual  personality  all  may  be  associated  with  such  an  appreciation. 
These  aspects  of  appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  may  be  te¬ 
ther  elaborated.  Payne  suggested  that  since  the  essence  of  democracy 

is  ".  •  •  freedom  of  inquiry  and  decision  .  .  .,  loyalty  to  democracy  is 

32 

loyalty  to  a  matter  of  spirit  rather  than  of  mechanics. M  He  goes  on 

to  disparage  the  blind,  irrational  loyalty  to  American  institutional 
egressions  of  democracy  (such  as  federalism).  This  type  of  loyalty 
obviously  implies  an  intolerance  of  that  which  varies  from  the  American 
way  of  doing  things*  In  Payne's  judgment  there  are  alternative  ways  ©f 
achieving  democratic  ends,  other  than  the  American  way. 

Responsible  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  the  second  aspect  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life,  includes  the  careful  exercise 
of  the  franchise Kinney  and  Dresden  described  the  responsible  citizen 

31Samford,  op.  cit.,  p.  ISO. 

32 

John  C.  Payne,  "Possibilities  ©f  Effective  Use  of  Contemporary 
Affairs  in  the  Junior  College  Curriculum,"  The  Teaching  of  Contemporary 
Affairs.  Twenty-  First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
1950),  pp.  127-128. 


33. 


Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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as  one  who  has  identified  his  own  welfare  with  that  of  the  community, 
and  thus  one  who  uses  in  the  civic  context  techniques  for  democratic  ac¬ 
tion  and  problem  solving:  group  planning,  using  adult  sources  of  infor- 

35 

mation,  cooperative  action,  and  evaluation  of  results*  These  writers 
regarded  the  use  of  current  materials  in  the  school  as  furthering  the 
possibility  of  responsible  citizenship*  Finally,  respect  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  personality  is  suggestive  of  what  Clark  termed  ".  *  .  a  concern 
for  the  immediate  and  long  range  welfare  of  people  in  our  own  nation  and 
in  other  countries *nJ  Hartshorn  described  a  slightly  more  specific 
goal  for  those  who  have  adopted  the  aforementioned  "concern •“  We  must 
try  “.  *  .  to  improve  human  relationships  both  between  individuals  and 
between  various  groups  in  our  society  •  •  *,  to  bring  about  a  fuller 
realization  of  basic  human  rights  and  a  more  collate  recognition  of  the 
basic  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual*"^ 

In  general,  there  appears  to  be  little  attempt  to  justify  these 
objectives  of  current  events  teaching  concerned  with  democracy.  One  can 
only  surmise  that  the  writers  considered  that  the  value  of  these  goals 
was  self-evident. 

Concern  for  the  Welfare  of  Other  Peoples 

According  to  many  writers,  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  as 

■^Lucien  Kinney,  Katharine  Dresden  (eds.) ,  Better  Learning 
Through  Current  Materials  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1952) ,  p.  6* 

36 

J  Clark,  0£.  clt*.  p.  vii.  ^'Hartshorn,  op*  cit.,  p.  21*5  • 
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is  indicated  above,  was  no  more  than  an  aspect  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  To  some  writers,  it  was  the  most  fundamental  aspect,  for  this 
attitude  derives  from  the  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual.  The  term  "others"  would  include  other  peoples  and  thus  in  a 
sense  this  second  attitudinal  objective  is  repetitious.  However,  since 
substantial  emphasis  was  put  on  the  international  aspects  of  concern  for 
others,  in  the  literature,  this  aim  does  deserve  farther  consideration. 
The  writers  variously  expressed  this  aim  as  follows.  Current  affairs 
study  should  develop  the  sort  of  world-minded  person  who  will  recognize 
more  people  as  fellow  humans,  will  appreciate  them  and  sympathize  with 
them. Although  not  so  generous  a  sentiment  as  a  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  other  peoples,  a  toleration  of  other  peoples  was  an  objective 

39 

of  current  events  study  for  a  number  of  writers.  UNESCO,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  objective,  international  understanding, 
was  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  an  attitude  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation  among  different  peoples.  Furthermore,  this  international 
agency  commented  on  the  inadequacy  of  information  for  the  achievement 
of  international  understanding: 

Sympathy  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual,  a  sense 
of  justice  and  responsibility,  critical  judgment  and  freedom  from 


38Ralph  C.  Preston,  "Issues  in  Teaching  World  Understanding," 
Teaching  World  Understanding.  Ralph  C.  Preston,  (ed.)(Kew  York:  Pren 
tice-Hall  Inc.,  19J>J>),  p.  1;  Seegers,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 

39 

Gathany,  Fraser,  op.  cit..  p.  11*8;  Milton  Plesur,  "Current 
World  Affairs  Instruction  at  the  College  Level,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan. 
XXXIX  (February,  1958),  p.  222;  Samford,  op.  cit..  p.  151* 
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prejudice,  in  other  words  right  attitudes  towards  other  people 
outweigh,  and  will  probably  outlast,  the  factual  knowledge  from 
which  they  spring. "to 

The  writers  believed  that  the  international  goodwill  resulting 
from  the  achievement  of  this  goal  provides  the  justification  for  it. 

The  possibilities  of  peaceful  and  cooperative  relations  among  nations 
are  enhanced  through  increasing  mutual  sympathy,  concern  and  toleration. 

Favourable  Disposition  Toward  Current  Events  Study 

The  final  objective  of  current  events  teaching  which  received 
considerable  mention  was  that  of  instilling  in  the  student  a  favourable 
disposition  toward  current  events  study.  It  is  desirable  that  students 
develop  a  continuing  interest  in  current  events,  that  is,  an  interest 
that  will  last  throughout  their  adult  life.4  The  objective  was 
justified  on  the  following  basis.  Since  the  existence  of  democracy  is 
dependent  on  an  Informed  electorate,  the  achievement  ©f  this  objective 

becomes  important  so  that  the  populace  becomes  aware  of  the  world  and 

|»2 

the  nation  it  dwells  in  and  aware  of  the  issues  it  must  judge. 


^United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Education  for  International  Understanding,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

k^Clark,  op.  cit..  p.  ix;  Fraser,  West,  g£.  cit..  p.  235;  Gross, 
Zeleny  et  al.,  op.  cit..  p.  265;  Hartshorn,  0£.  cit..  p.  21*6. 

k%ross,  Zeleny  et  al.,  ©£.  cit..  p.  265. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TECHNIQUES  USED  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

Since  the  techniques  which  were  suggested  in  the  literature  to 
implement  a  study  of  current  events  were  characterized  by  abundance  and 
variety,  it  is  evident  that  some  selection  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study.  Thus,  those  which  are  discussed  below  are  chosen  accord¬ 
ing  to  two  bases.  The  first  basis  is  one  of  consensus— how  much  agree¬ 
ment  did  the  technique  obtain  for  its  implementation.  The  second  basis 
is  one  of  emphasis— how  in$>ortant  did  the  writers  consider  the  technique. 

This  chapter  will  therefore  present  a  description  of  recommended 
techniques.  In  most  cases  the  writers  attempted  to  justify  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  they  recommended,  often  in  terns  of  how  well  these  achieved 
current  events  objectives.  This  chapter  will  discuss  these  justifica¬ 
tions  as  well. 

The  material  is  presented  under  the  following  headings? 

1,  Timing  of  current  events  study, 

2,  Utilization  of  current  events  content, 

3,  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  current  events  content, 

U,  Sources  of  current  events  content, 

5*  Methods  of  presentation  and  students®  study  of  current  events. 
Timing  of  Current  Events  Study 

Whether  the  study  of  current  events  should  occur  during  a  regular 
weekly  period,  or  whether  its  timing  should  be  flexible  appears  to  be  a 
subject  of  some  debate  in  the  literature.  That  segment  of  it  which  gave 
support  to  the  regular  weekly  period  technique  has  certain  experimental 
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evidence  to  strengthen  its  position.  Day  found  that  for  a  group  of 
grade  six,  seven  and  eight  students  current  events  knowledge  tended  to 
be  somewhat  above  average  if  instruction  was  regular  and  definite,1 
whereas  irregular  instruction  generally  did  not  provide  such  achieve¬ 
ment.  By  the  phrase  "regular  and  definite"  he  meant  weekly  periods 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  minutes. 

Sanford* s  experiment,  although  not  a  comparison  between  irregular 

and  regular  current  events  instruction,  did  establish  that  when  such 

instruction  was  regularly  carried  on  it  had  beneficial  effects  not  only 

in  terms  of  current  events  achievement  but  also  in  terms  of  other  types 
2 

of  achievement.  In  his  comparison  of  a  group  which  used  regular  timing 
with  a  groq>  which  had  no  current  events  instruction  at  all,  he  found 
that  his  experimental  group  achieved  higher  scores  in  six  tests  con¬ 
cerned  with  exercise  of  judgment,  social  studies  knowledge,  reading  rate 
and  comprehension.  Although  the  experimental  group  did  significantly 
better  in  only  one  other  test  administered,  Samford  made  the  following 
observations 

Since  the  Experimental  Group  showed  mean  scores  that  were 
actually  higher  in  all  six  instances,  one  has  cause  to  think  that 
there  is  evidence  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  method  showed 
somewhat  more  superiority  than  that  due  to  chance  a  lone  .3 


^L.  C.  Day,  "Boys  and  Girls  and  Currant  Events,"  Elementary 
School  Journal.  XXXVI  (June,  1936),  p.  359. 

^Clarence  D.  Samford,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effects  of 
Teaching  Current  Events  in  Connection  with  a  High  School  Course  in 
Modem  European  History"  {Unpublished  Doctoral  Thesis,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  New  York,  1939),  p.  85. 

3Ibid. 
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It  is  necessary  to  admit,  however,  that  the  experimental  evidence  is 
inconclusive  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  regular  current  events 
instruction.  This  inconclusiveness  is  due  to  the  lack  of  scope  in  the 
samples  used  in  the  experiments  and  the  paucity  of  similar  experimental 
evidence.  Day’s  conclusions  do  need  corroboration. 

Apart  from  the  above  experimental  evidence,  certain  arguments 
strengthened  the  case  for  regularity*  Flexibility  of  current  events 
study  makes  possible  the  exercise  of  teacher  frailty,  Moffatfc  suggested. 
Teachers  acceding  to  the  pressure  of  course  content  material,  will  push 
current  events  into  the  background.  Therefore,  more  time  will  likely  be 
spent  on  current  happenings  when  the  study  of  them  is  regular.  Another 
advantage  of  the  regular  current  events  period  Is  that  continuing  stu¬ 
dent  attention  to  current  affairs  is  made  more  probable.^  Such  atten¬ 
tion,  if  developed  in  the  students,  may  well  be  considered  an  ingredient 
of  a  favourable  disposition  towards  current  events  study  and  thus  regu¬ 
larity  of  current  events  instruction  n&y  promote  realisation  of  at  least 
one  of  the  aforementioned  objectives. 

However,  it  seems  that  regularity  of  current  events  instruction 
was  more  criticised  than  approved.  In  particular,  regular  day  to  day 
incidental  treatment  of  current  news  was  criticised:  “.  •  •  observa¬ 
tion,  experiences  and  research  increasingly  indicate  that  the  piecemeal 

^Maurice  P.  Moffatt,  Social  Studies  Instruction  (New  York* 
Prentice-Hall  Incorporated,  1551117  P*  337. 

^Dorothy  McLure  Fraser,  Edith  West,  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools  (Hew  York*  The  Ronald  Press  Co!npany7"T9?l) ,  p.  21jD . 
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approach  to  current  events  is  arid."  Moffatt  described  this  "piece¬ 
meal"  approach  as  one  where  both  the  subject  and  the  students  suffer. 

Current  events,  as  a  study,  loses  its  true  meaning.  Since  there 
is  not  enough  time  for  each  pupil  to  contribute,  certain  members  of 
the  class  will  continue,  day  after  day,  to  dominate  the  discussion 
to  the  neglect  of  the  less  informed  and  more  hesitant.  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  teacher  has  not  the  time,  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  to  encourage  full  participation  by  all.  The 
quality  of  the  contributions  made  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  also 
suffers.  The  responses,  though  spontaneous,  tend  to  be  incomplete 
and  disconnected J 

Only  Fraser  and  West  saw  any  merit  in  regular,  incidental  timing  of 

current  events  study,  for  they  gave  it  their  support  if  it  was  combined 

with  either  the  regular  weekly  period  method  or  the  unit  approach  to 

8 

current  events  study.  The  latter  approach  is  one  where  a  study  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  organized  and  scheduled  between  basic  units  of  the  social 
studies  course. 

Those  who  supported  a  flexible  timing  for  current  events  study 

were  in  most  cases  strong  advocates  of  a  high  degree  of  correlation  of 

current  events  with  the  social  studies.  That  the  regular  "Current 

Events  Day"  promotes  an  isolation  of  the  present  from  the  past  was  their 

9 

major  criticism  of  regularity  in  current  events  instruction.  Gross, 
Zeleny  and  associates  put  it  this  way: 


John  H.  Haefher,  "Developing  International  Understanding  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,"  Approaches  to  an  Understanding  of  World  Affairs. 
Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
(Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Counci  1  for  the  Social  Studies,  195U) 9 
p.  367. 

0 

Moffatt,  o£.  cit.,  p.  337*  Fraser,  West,  o£.  cit.,  p.  2Ul. 

^Delbert  Clark,  (ed.) ,  Current  Af fa irs  in  Modem  Education  (New 
York:  New  York  Times,  1950),  p.  89 jT Fraser,  West,  o£.  cit..  p.  2U0. 
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When  a  certain  period  of  time  Is  isolated  in  class  for  study  of 
current  events,  the  students  get  an  isolated  view  of  those  events* 
Too  often  these  class  sessions  become  a  reading  of  current  headlines 
and  too  many  teachers  breathe  a  sigh  on  Thursday  with  a  thought  that 
"tomorrow  is  current  events  day  and  so  I  don’t  have  to  prepare 
anything*"10 

Yet,  in  opposition  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  the  relating  of  current 
events  to  the  social  studies  can  occur  even  though  a  period  is  "iso¬ 
lated"  every  week  for  current  events  study*  Saraford  did  correlate  cur¬ 
rent  events  with  Modem  European  History  during  a  regular  weekly  current 
events  period  and  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  indicated,  achieved 
favourable  results.* 11 

The  seeming  impasse  that  has  developed  between  advocates  of 
flexibility  and  those  of  regularity  of  current  events  teaching  has 
occurred  to  some  extent  through  misunderstanding*  The  practice  of  daily, 
incidental  instruction,  where  events  are  brougl.it  up  which  are  related 
neither  to  each  other  nor  to  the  social  studies  course,  has  been  justi¬ 
fiably  criticised  above.  Yet  a  regular  daily  time  for  current  events 
would  not,  it  seems,  be  objectionable  to  those  who  advocated  correlation 
if  these  current  events  were  related  to  the  course*  Here  would  be  a 
case  of  continuing  correlation.  The  regular  weekly  period  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  concomitant  with  a  lack  of  correlation  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Sanford* s  thesis.  Hence,  regularity  or  flexibility  of  current  events 
instruction  has  somewhat  less  to  do  with  the  necessity  for  correlation 

10Richard  E*  Gross,  Leslie  D.  Zeleny  et  al.,  Educating  Citizens 
for  Democracy  (New  Yorks  Oxford  University  Press,  1958),  p.  267. 

11Samford,  22*  cit.*  p.  35. 
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of  the  past  with  the  present  than  some  writers  suggest.  Correlation  can 
occur  with  either  timing  method. 

Two  factors  do  affect  timing,  however.  First,  the  conception  of 
What  the  major  purpose  of  current  events  study  is  to  be  has  some  effect. 
If  the  purpose  is  one  of  illuminating  the  past  or  throwing  a  light  on 
other  disciplines  within  the  social  studies,  timing  will  have  to  be 
flexible,  for  the  use  of  the  current  scene  is  simply  a  device  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  its  consistent  use.  An  understanding  of  it  is  not 
a  major  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  of  current  events 
study  is  to  bring  about  an  understanding  of  the  current  scene,  then 
regularity  could  well  be  in  order,  although  not  necessarily  essential. 
Another  factor  which  does  affect  regularity  or  flexibility  of  current 
events  study  is  the  teacher*  s  point  of  view  regarding  timeliness  of 
study.  If  a  premium  is  put  on  the  timeliness  of  the  study  of  an  event, 
that  is,  if  it  is  felt  that  the  study  of  the  event  must  occur  shortly 
after  the  event  has  happened  in  order  to  capitalize  on  student  interest, 
flexibility  of  timing  will  be  essential.  However,  the  teacher  may  con¬ 
sider  that  the  perspective  gained  in  viewing  an  event  after  a  certain 
amount  of  time  has  elapsed  is  of  more  value  than  the  benefits  resulting 
from  capitalizing  on  student  interest,  in  this  way,  and  thus  may  approve 
of  regularity  of  timing* 

The  writers  on  current  events  teaching  were  not  very  specific  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  current  events.  Those 
who  advocated  flexibility,  in  particular,  were  mute  on  the  subject. 
However,  those  who  did  advocate  a  period  every  week  of  current  events 
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study  were  suggesting  by  implication  that  approximately  twenty  per  cent 

of  the  social  studies  time  should  be  devoted  to  current  events*  How- 

12 

ever,  Shorrock  proposed  that  one  period  a  week  is  not  enough,  and  Myer 
desired  a  five-hour-week  course  in  current  history. 

One  ibrther  aspect  of  the  timing  of  current  events  study  is  the 
number  of  current  events  taken  up  in  a  period*  Those  who  offered  opin¬ 
ion  here  would  not  advocate  taking  up  a  large  number  of  items  within  a 
class  period*  In  fact  the  maximum  recommendation  was  generally  no  more 
than  two  topics  a  period, ^  and  often  just  one  topic*1'*  Clear  under¬ 
standing,  it  was  felt,  of  contemporary  happenings  is  possible  only 
through  the  extended  study  of  an  event  and  its  background.  Such  under¬ 
standing  is  not  possible  when  quantity  of  news  coverage  is  sought  in  a 
current  events  period. 

Utilization  of  Current  Events  Content 

The  Depth  Approach*  A  number  of  writers  indicated  that  the  study 
of  current  events  necessitates  a  study  of  background  to  these  events, 
whether  that  background  be  sociological,  political,  historical,  economic 

12h.j  •  Shorrock,  'Case  for  the  Classroom  Periodical,'*  Socia  1 
Education*  XXIII  (October,  1959) ,  p*  260. 

^Leonard  B*  Irwin,  "News  and  Comment,®*  The  Social  Studies*  XL 
(March,  19U9),  p.  13U*  Irwin  is  presenting  a  resume  of  an  article  by 
Myers  from  Hew  York  Times  Magazine  of  Jamary  23,  19ii9. 

^Zoe  A*  Thralls,  "Geography  and  Current  Events,  Journal  of 
Geography*  XXXIX  (May,  19li0)>  p*  201. 

^offatt,  0£*  cit.*  p*  338. 
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or  geographical.  Current  events,  in  other  words,  need  to  be  studied 
or  taught  in  "depth."  So  inportant  did  Fraser  and  West  regard  this 
depth  approach,  that  they  defined  a  current  affairs  program  as  one  which 
".  .  .  includes  study  of  historical  and  geographic  backgrounds  of  present 

17 

day  events,  as  well  as  study  of  the  events  themselves."  Another  author 

was  hardly  less  emphatic  about  depth  studys  ".  •  •  it  is  impossible  to 

18 

separate  contemporary  affairs  from  c ivies •"  Gathany  and  Fraser  pre¬ 
sented  a  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  background  in  a  study  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.  They  proposed  that  since  current  affairs  are  the  outcome 

of  the  evolution  of  political,  economic  and  social  phenomena,  these  can- 

19 

not  be  understood  apart  from  their  background  •  Hence  the  appropriate 
objectives  of  current  events  study  and  teaching,  which  the  depth 
approach  fosters,  are  those  of  national  and  international  understanding. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  writer  who  saw  international  understanding  as 
a  major  educational  aim  advocated  the  "...  immersion  in  a  foreign 

lark,  op*  cit.,  p.  vij  T.  G.  Film,  "Getting  the  Most  Gut  of 
Current  Events,"  World  Affairs.  XXII  (October,  1956),  p.  IOj  J  •  M. 
Gathany,  "The  Teaching  of  Current  Events  in  American  History,"  The 
Social  Studies.  XLII  (November,  1951),  p.  290j  Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Stanley 
P.  Wronski,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Hidh  Schools  (Bostons  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1958; ,  p.  313. 

17 

Fraser,  West,  op.  cit..  p.  23ii. 

18  , 

Gross,  Zeleny  et  al.,  op.  cit..  p.  267. 

^J.  Madison  Gathany,  Russell  E.  Fraser,  "The  Consideration  of 
Current  Events  and  Current  Questions,"  Elements  of  the  Social  Studies 
Program.  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
(Washington,  D.C.*  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1936), 
p.  11*1*. 
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culture  •  •  •"  as  the  best  means  to  achieve  this  type  of  comprehension. 
Such  a  procedure  Infers  the  depth  approach. 

Correlation  of  Current  Events  Study  With  the  Social  Studies  Course . 
Authorities  were  almost  unanimous  in  recommending  that  a  correlation  of 
current  events  with  the  social  studies  occur.  Such  correlation  essen¬ 
tially  represents  a  specific  depth  approach  in  that  the  social  studies 
course  provides  the  background  to  current  affairs.  To  illustrate  the 
nature  of  such  correlation,  some  of  the  varying  methods  recommended  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  relating  current  events  to  the  social  studies 
will  be  described.  Correlation  for  those  disciplines  in  the  social 
studies  other  than  history  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
ease.  “Courses  in  geography,  economics,  sociology,  civics,  and  problems 

of  democracy  deal  primarily  with  present  day  society,  although  they  also 

21 

include  historical  or  other  background  materials.91  However,  it  is  the 
correlation  of  that  major  component  of  social  studies,  history,  which 
presents  the  problem.  “Upside  Down  lot  Backwards  •  •  •"  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  terms  Richard  E.  Gross  used  to  portray  his  scheme  of  corre la- 
22 

tion.  He  would  begin  a  history  course  with  a  unit  on  current  events, 

20 

Ha r land  Cleveland,  “The  Real  International  World  and  Academic 
Lag,“  Hew  Viewpoints  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Twenty-Eighth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:  The 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1958),  p.  186. 

^Fraser,  West,  og.  cit.,  p.  21*2. 

^ ^Richard  E.  Gross,  DvSdit.  W.  Allen,  “Upside  Down  Not  Backwards: 
Beginning  U.S.  History  with  a  Unit  on  Current  Events,"  The  Social 
Studies.  XLIX  (October,  1958),  p.  180. 
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thus  enhancing  the  possibility  that  the  student  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  historical  background  for  an  understanding  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene*  Following  this  unit  the  student  would  continue  with  the 
regular  program  in  history,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  those  histori¬ 
cal  periods  which  have  particular  relevance  to  the  current  scene*  The 
student  now.  Gross  suggested  will  constantly  think  in  terras  of  relating 

the  historical  material  to  the  contemporary  scene*  A  farther  method  of 

23 

correlation  is  that  of  bringing  up-to-date  the  textbook  materials, 
particularly  where  a  contemporary  history  course  is  being  studied.  If, 
however,  the  historical  period  is  more  remote,  the  use  of  analogy  faci¬ 
litates  correlation. 

Parallels  might  be  drawn  between  the  centralized  government  of 
ancient  Egypt  studied  in  grade  ten,  and  the  modem  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  under  Abdul  Nasser.  Many  parallels  might  be  drawn  between  the 
development  of  primitive  civilizations  and  the  emerging  nations  of 

Africa. 

Correlation  of  history  and  current  events  can  occur  in  yet 
another  way.  Current  affairs  can  be  the  focus  of  attention  and  essen¬ 
tially  one  works  back  from  them  through  history.^-'  Illustrative  of  this 
curriculum  renovation  are  such  courses  as  contemporary  problems,  prob¬ 
lems  of  democracy  or  certain  core  curriculum  courses.  Brown  described 
the  assumption  upon  which  this  method  of  course  organization,  is  based. 

^Gathaay,  o£.  cit».  p.  291* 

^J.  W.  Chalmers,  G.  L.  Berry,  MA  Look  at  Social  Studies,1’ 
Curriculum  Newsletter.  No.  17  (March,  1962),  p.  3. 

25 

•Xlark,  op.  cit.,  p.  97* 
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This  type  of  approach  represents  a  curricular  adjustment  to 
a  faith  in  contemporary  affairs  as  the  most  likely  stimulant  to 
learning  in  the  social  studies  field  and  as  the  most  serviceable 
nucleus  around  which  to  build  social  studies  knowledges,  attitudes, 

and  behaviors. 26 

Justification  for  the  correlation  of  current  events  with  the 
social  studies  is  similar,  although  more  elaborate,  to  that  provided  for 
the  justification  of  the  depth  approach.  There  is  a  necessary  comple¬ 
mentary  understanding  to  be  achieved  when  current  events  are  related  to 
history.  Current  events  study  serves  to  enhance  the  understanding  of 

history  and  history  serves  to  make  the  contemporary  scene  more  Intel  - 
27 

ligible.  Such  correlation  throws  light  on  persisting  problems  and 
situations,  some  of  which  were  described  by  Gathany  and  Fraser. 

Organized  society  has  ever  had  its  good  and  evil  aspects;  capital 
and  capitalism  have  always  been  active  forces  in  human  affairs,  both 
nationalism  and  imperialism  have  for  centuries  been  at  once  helpful 
and  disturbing  forces— 'and  still  are;  new  types  of  government  are 
always  coming  to  the  surface,  and  the  end  is  not  yet;  racial  feeling 
is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  young  as  the  latest  sunrise;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  as  old  as  speech  and 
press  themselves — yet  within  the  week  prior  to  this  writing  me  of 
the  most  powerful  newspapers  in  America  has  devoted  three  editorials 
to  the  subject;  progress  in  transportation  is  hoary  with  age;  and  so 
with  crime,  educational  needs,  tariff  and  war  and  peace. 28 

Again,  as  with  the  reasons  provided  for  background  study,  these 


^Nathan  Brown,  "Present  Practice  in  the  Use  of  Contemporary 
Affairs  in  the  Secondary  School,"  The  Teaching  of  Contemporary  Affairs. 
Twenty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1950), 
p.  89. 

27 

Fraser,  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  2li3;  Richard  E.  Gross,  "Current 
Affairs  and  American  History,"  Social  Education.  XX  (April,  1956), 
p.  175;  Walter  E.  Myers,  "The  Use  of  Current  Events  Magazines,"  The 
Social  Studies.  XXVIII  (January,  1937),  P«  2U. 

Gathany,  Fraser,  op.  cit..  p.  lit? • 
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justifications  indicate  that  correlation  facilitates  progress  toward  the 

objectives  of  national  and  international  understanding. 

Correlation  was  justified  on  the  following  grounds  as  well.  One 

of  the  unique  aspects  of  current  events,  according  to  one  author,  was 

that  they  elicit  emotional  responses  more  readily  than  do  affairs  of  the 

past.  Others  pointed  out  that  current  problems  are  those  which  have 

30 

most  meaning  to  the  student  and  that  the  study  of  current  events  is 

31 

•  starting  with  the  child  where  you  find  him. 11  The  argument  for 

correlation  thus  develops  that  current  events  study  vitalizes  student 

32 

work  in  the  social  studies.  Students  are  interested  in  history  and 

are  motivated  to  study  it  as  a  result  of  correlation,  Gathany  and  Fraser 
33 

commented.  One  might  then  assume  that  current  events  would  provide 
its  own  intrinsic  motivation.  But  such  is  not  altogether  the  case. 
Correlation,  according  to  others,  since  it  facilitates  understanding  of 
current  happenings  also  promotes  interest  in  them.  "The  student  sees 
the  relation  of  the  event  to  a  larger  frame  of  reference  and  therefore 
it  takes  on  more  meaning  for  him.  Be  sees  the  purpose  of  knowing  his 
world .”* * 3^  Hence,  implicit  in  seeing  "ike  purpose  of  knowing  his  world” 


29, 

30. 


Gross,  Zeleny  et  al»,  ©£.  cit..  p.  266. 


J.  M.  Wallace,  '‘Making  History  Relevant,”  Social  Education. 
XXVI  (January,  1962),  p.  13. 

31 

E.  H.  Pliant,  "Do  We  Over-Sccgphasize  Current  Events?”  The 
Social  Studies.  X1I¥  (February,  1 953),  p.  59. 

3^!yer,  on.  cit..  p.  2lu  33Gathany,  Fraser,  op.  cit..  p.  lit?. 

3Ksross,  Zeleny  et  al..  op.  cit..  p.  267. 
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is  interest  in  current  events*  It  appears  then  that  correlation  not 
only  makes  possible  a  conplementary  understanding,  but  as  well  a  com¬ 
plementary  vi  tali  eat  ion  of  study.  It  follows  that  a  favourable  dispo¬ 
sition  towards  current  events  is  more  likely. 

Correlation,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  re¬ 
ceived  unequivocal  recommendation  by  most  writers.  However,  a  research 
team  in  19l$  and  19U9  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  United  States  schools 

found  that  such  correlation  was  not  in  fact  a  general  practice  and  that 

35 

instances  of  it  were  found  in  a  minimum  of  classrooms.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  one  of  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  team  for  this 
lack  of  correlation  was  the  exclusive  use  of  the  classroom  periodical 
in  many  of  the  classrooms.  Topics  in  this  source  did  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  necessarily  to  correlation.  It  will  be  of  value  to  discover 
whether  the  use  of  Canadian  classroom  periodicals  also  contributes  to 
the  isolation  of  current  events  from  the  social  studies  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Edmonton. 

In  conclusion,  although  correlation  is  strongly  advocated,  most 

writers  acknowledged  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  use  of  this 

36 

technique  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  Some  important  hap¬ 
penings  should  be  studied,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  relevance  to  the 
social  studies  course.  However,  we  are  reminded  in  the  literature  that 
correlating  social  studies  with  current  events  should  be  more  generally 

^Clark,  o£.  cit.,  pp.  89”92. 

36Ibid.,  p.  92;  Roderick  Palmer,  "The  Teaching  of  Current 
Events,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  XXXV  (September,  1957),  P«  90. 
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practised  than  isolating  the  two. 


Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Current  Events  Content 

Many  authorities  discussed  the  difficulty  of  selecting,  from  the 

abundant  and  varied  contemporary  happenings,  those  which  are  worthy  of 

study*  To  diminish  this  difficulty,  a  number  of  criteria  for  selection 

have  been  devised*  Five  of  the  criteria  most  frequently  mentioned  are 

discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow* 

The  first  of  these,  relevance  to  the  social  studies  course,  has 

been  examined  above*  The  methods  of  correlation,  described  previously, 

suggest  the  means  whereby  this  criterion  may  be  applied*  There  are  two 

areas  where  this  criterion  would  not  foe  operative*  As  has  been  stated 

above,  complete  correlation  is  not  essential  and  this  criterion  would 

not  be  applicable  here.  As  well  where  the  contemporary  scene  is  made 

the  core  of  study  as  in  the  various  problems  courses,  the  exercise  of 

this  criterion  would  not  be  appropriate* 

The  second  criterion  is  somewhat  self-evident  but  difficult  to 

apply*  It  was  stated  in  the  literature  that  current  events  content 

37 

should  be  selected  in  the  light  of  accepted  goals*  The  difficulty 
herein  lies  with  the  abstract  expression  of  the  objectives  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  attitudinal  objectives*  It  would  seem  that  the  reduction 
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Clark,  op*  cjtt*,  p*  92$  Fraser,  West,  op*  cit*,  p*  237;  James 
High,  Teaching  Secondary  School  Social  Studies,  (N ew  York*  James  Wiley 
and  Sons  Inc*,  1962) ,  p*  281;  Wilson  Valentine,  "Problems  in  Identify¬ 
ing  Current  Materials,"  The  Teaching  of  Contemporary  Affairs*  Twenty- 
First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
Washington,  D*  C.s  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  195>0), 
p*  U*lu 


of  the  abstractness  to  behaviouristlc  terms  and  the  formulation  of  short 
term  goals  leading  to  the  more  distant  objective  would  facilitate  choice 
on  this  basis*  The  other  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  question  as  to  what  type  of  content  promotes  the  achievement  of 
attitudinal  objectives.  Furthermore,  many  factors  other  than  content 
influence  the  realization  of  such  objectives. 

The  maturity  level  of  students  was  the  third  criterion  for  the 
selection  of  current  events  content.  The  use  of  this  criterion  appears 
necessary  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  term 
"maturity  level"  is  nebulous  and  was  variously  defined;  secondly  the 
individual  differences  which  exist  in  any  classroom  may  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  content  appropriate  for  all  the  students.  However,  some 
direction  is  given  for  the  teacher  in  order  to  clarify  the  use  of  this 
criterion.  For  example.  Fay  Wesley  provided  a  definition  for  maturity 
level  when  she  suggested  that  "...  the  age,  esperienee  and  understand- 

■jO 

ing  of  the  group  are  factors  to  be  considered"  in  choosing  news  items. 

Fraser  and  West  added  "ability"  to  the  definition  and  went  on  to  imply 

that  students*  interest  can  assist  in  a  choice  of  current  events  which 

39 

are  appropriate  for  the  maturity  of  the  students. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  utilizing  this  criterion,  its  suc¬ 
cessful  application  will  certainly  enhance  the  possibilities  of  arousing 
student  interest  and  of  promoting  student  understanding.  For  example, 
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Fay  Medford  Wesley,  "Criteria  for  Selecting  Current  World 
Events,"  Social  Education.  XIII  (February,  19U9) ,  p.  238. 

•^Fraser,  West,  op.  cit..  p.  238. 
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it  is  likely  that  the  economic  intricacies  of  the  British  application 
for  entry  into  the  European  Common  Market  would  not  be  comprehensible 
to  most  school  students,  nor  would  it  appeal  to  them,  perhaps  because  of 
their  failure  to  congjrehend*  The  use  of  this  criterion  would  preclude 
news  items  which  dealt  with  these  intricacies.  If  this  criterion  were 
applied  successfully,  it  seems  that  national  and  international  under¬ 
standing  would  be  better  achieved  and  that  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  current  events  study  would  be  more  likely* 

Student  interest  has  been  mentioned  as  an  indicator  of  the 
maturity  level  of  the  student*  It  was  acknowledged  quite  generally  in 
the  literature  that  student  choice  should  act  as  one  criterion  for  the 
choice  of  current  events*  Such  a  criterion  very  apparently  makes  use 
of  student  interest  again,  for  this  criterion  is  pre-supposed  by  such 
interest*  Conversely,  some  authors  indicated  that  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  student  interest  is  student  choice.  Two  authors  considered 
this  to  be  the  most  important  criterion  and  one  of  them,  Kelley,  would 
use  student  choice  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  choosing  current  events* 

He  justified  his  position  by  caustically  denying  the  teacher  the  role 
of  "infinite  wisdom,"  which  is  assumed  by  the  teacher  when  he  does  the 
selecting*  He  declared  as  well  that  "if  the  curriculum  is  derived  from 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  learner,  there  need  be  no  problem  of 

Kg 

selection  on  the  part  of  anyone  else."  He  further  stated: 

^Earl  Kelley,  "Teaching  Current  Issues  in  the  Schools,"  Improv¬ 
ing  The  Social  Studies  Curriculum*  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  1955),  p*  65* 
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It  seems  perfectly  clear  if  ve  want  our  young  people  to  be 
aware  of,  and  able  to  cope  with,  the  world  as  it  is  and  will  be, 
they  must  be  free  to  study  all  things  as  their  curious  enquiring 
minds  encounter  them.*** 

Henry  Johnson,  the  other  author,  regarded  individual  "teste"  as  the  most 

useful  criterion  for  the  selection  of  important  news,  especially  since 

this  will  be  the  factor  determining  what  the  student  will  read  and 
h.2 

discuss  anyway.  Johnson  did  not  appear  to  be  as  ambitious  for  cur¬ 
rent  events  study  as  did  some  authors.  His  only  objective  was  one  of 
developing  discriminative  thinking  in  the  child,  and  as  a  result,  the 
student  choice  of  content  could  not  affect  the  realization  of  this 
objective  so  long  as  this  content  was  appropriately  utilized.  Once  the 
child  had  some  training  in  choosing  current  events,  Johnson  would  expect 
that  those  selected  would  be  both  important  and  have  some  degree  of 
authenticity. 

Kinney  and  Dresden"''  and  Fraser  and  West,^  although  concurring 
in  the  need  for  using  this  criterion  for  selection  of  content,  did  not 
characterize  it  as  either  the  exclusive  basis  for  choosing  current 
events  or  as  the  most  valid  basis.  The  latter  pair  ©f  authors  in  fact 
urged  caution  in  its  utilization. 


U 


Ibid.,  p. 


61. 


k^enry  Johnson,  The  Teaching  of  History  (Mew  York;  The 
Macmillan  Cors^any,  19lj0),  p.  339,  p.  31*3 • 

lucien  Kinney,  Katharine  Dresden  (eds.).  Better  Learning  Through 
Current  Materials  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1952),  p~B'. 
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A  class  should  not  be  permitted,  however,  to  spend  its  time  on 
trivia  merely  because  a  student  has  proposed  the  topic;  the  discus¬ 
sion  should  return  quickly  to  the  implications  for  society.  If  it 
is  feasible  to  do  so,  the  topic  should  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the 
reason  for  not  considering  it  has  been  established 

The  justification  for  the  use  of  student  choice  as  a  basis  for 
current  events  selection  has  been  previously  provided  by  Kelley.  His 
Rousseau- like  philosophy  influenced  his  conception  of  what  a  curriculum 
is  and  thus  coloured  his  justification  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
criterion.  But  whether  this  basis  for  current  events  choice  was  regarded 
as  all-important  or  not,  its  application  was  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  a  student1  s  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused  for  a  study  of  recent  hap¬ 
penings  when  he  has  had  some  responsibility  for  choosing  them.  .Again 
the  achievement  of  the  sixth  objective*  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
this  criterion. 

The  development  of  discriminative  thinking  was  also  regarded  as  a 
justification  for  the  use  of  student  choice  as  a  criterion.^  Henry 
Johnson  considered  that  the  most  valuable  us®  that  ecu  Id  be  made  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  to  involve  the  students  in  a  process  of  n checking.”  By 
"checking”  he  referred  to  the  evaluation  ©f  news  sources,  newspaper 
editorials  and  newspapers  in  general.  At  first  the  news  most  suitable 
for  checking  may  be  quite  trivial  because  of  student  choice,  but  through 
school  training,  including  the  use  of  the  comparison  method  which  will  be 
described  later, student  choice  of  what  is  important  and  truthfbl  will 

^Ibld.  ^Suprsu  p.  25. 

^Johnson,  og.  clt..  p.  3l»l.  ^Infra.  p.  75. 
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nor*  likely  occur.  If  the  teacher  has  a  reasonably  clear  standard  as  to 
what  is  important,  he  will  be  able  to  use  this  to  measure  the  growth  in 
discriminative  thinking.  The  question  of  What  is  an  important  current 
event,  however,  is  not,  as  will  be  indicated,  altogether  clear. 

The  final  and  fifth  criterion  is  that  of  the  importance  or  the 
significance  of  current  events.  That  events  vfoich  are  important  should 
be  studied  was  emphasized  by  most  authorities.  However,  a  major  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  the  criterion  is  that  of  defining  the  word  ‘Signifi¬ 
cance.”  The  definitions  below  bring  a  limited  measure  of  specificity 
to  the  word.  To  Fraser  and  West,  significance  inferred  importance  of 

}.Q 

the  event  to  the  national  public  or  to  the  world  at  large.  What  is 
clarifying  about  this  definition  is  the  association  of  “significance” 
with  the  nation  or  with  a  large  number  of  people  or  a  wide  geographic 
area.  Connor  and  Fay  Wesley  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  significant 

current  events  are  those  which  affect  a  large  area.  The  former  sugges- 

50 

ted  that  we  should  ask  the  question:  “How  widespread  is  the  problem?"  , 
whereas  the  latter  suggested  that  “scope"  is  a  valid  criterion: 

“.  .  .  the  numbers  of  people  or  countries  affected  should  be  taken  into 
account."^  Other  authors  added  more  to  the  definition  of  significance. 
It  was  suggested  that  an  event  which  has  to  do  with  a  persisting  issue 


I 

Fraser,  West,  o£.  cit.,  p.  239. 


^William  H.  Connor,  “When  Teaching  Current  Affairs,"  Social 
Education.  XIX  (November,  1955),  p.  30 6. 
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Wesley,  o£.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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or  problem  Is  inportant  or  significant*  Wesley  and  Wronski  called 
this  criterion  "past  utility." 

If  a  contenporary  event  is  the  latest  manifestation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle,  it  has  social  and  educational  significance.  A 
current  strike  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  continuing  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor .53 

On  this  basis,  it  would  seem  that  those  events  which  have  to  do  with 
the  cold  war  would  be  significant,  as  well.  Other  authors,  rather  than 
looking  at  the  continuing  nature  of  an  issue  through  histoiy,  looked  to 
the  future  and  suggested  that  if  the  estimation  of  the  future  effect 
of  the  event  indicates  widespread  and  lasting  influences,  then  such  an 
event  could  be  termed  significant.^ 

A  different  approach  was  used  by  Hartshorn  to  determine  whether 
events  are  significant.  "With  a  clear  picture  of  the  basic  needs  of 
society  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  identify  in  the  daily  news  those  items 
that  are  of  importance  and  lasting  value  He  identified  four  of  these 
basic  needs  which  are,  first  of  all,  the  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  pro¬ 
viding  stability  in  the  economy  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  indivi¬ 
dual  liberties;  secondly,  the  improvement  of  human  relationships  within 

the  nation;  thirdly,  the  achievement  of  lasting  peace;  and  finally,  the 

56 

successful  adjustment  of  the  culture  to  scientific  advancement. 


'’^Connor,  op.  cit.,  p.  30 6;  Wesley,  op.  cit.,  p.  78 • 

53 

Wesley,  Wronski,  op.  cit..  p.  308. 

^Clark,  op.  cit..  p.  92;  Wesley,  op.  cit..  p.  77 • 

^ ^Merrill  F.  Hartshorn.  "Teaching  Contemporary  Affairs,"  Social 
Education.  XIV  (October,  1956),  p.  2U6 

^tbido,  p.  21*5. 
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Fraser  and  West's  suggestion  that  significant  events  were  those  which 
are  important  for  the  nation  nay  be  akin  to  Hartshorn's  description  of 
what  is  significant,  for  Hartshorn  was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  national  society*  It  does  appear,  however,  that  a  great  quantity 
of  news  items  could  be  related  to  these  •'basic  needs."  For  example,  a 
murder,  the  fluoridation  of  a  municipal  water  supply,  labour  negotia¬ 
tions,  or  an  unsatisfactory  or  satisfactory  national  budget  could  all 
be  pertinent  to  the  areas  of  improvement  of  human  relations  within  a 
nation*  At  the  same  time.  Hartshorn's  definition  does  represent  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction  to  follow  in  the  choosing  of  current  events*  The 
choice  of  these  and  the  study  of  them  will  be  directed  toward  the  satis¬ 
fying  of  basic  societal  needs* 

Furthermore  in  this  discussion  of  what  importance  implies  for 
news  events,  it  is  worth  describing  three  ©f  Fay  Wesley's  criteria.*" 
"Utility,"  she  said,  should  be  a  criterion — that  is  the  practical  value 
of  the  event  should  determine  the  choice  of  current  events*  Hews  of 
disasters  and  strikes  hive  practical  usefulness  for  those  in  disaster- 
or  strike-afflicted  areas*  Weather  reports  may  be  important  for  a 
pilot  or  a  forest  ranger*  "Urgency,"  another  criterion,  can  also  be 
associated  with  significance*  Those  events  which  create  and  imply 
crises  should  be  studied*  The  Cuban  crisis  of  1962  is  an  illustration* 
Thirdly,  she  suggested  that  "notability"  should  be  applied  as  a  criteri¬ 
on*  If  the  news  item  arises  through  the  actions  of  a  great  nation  or  an 

Wesley,  op*  cit*.  pp.  7 6-78* 
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important  world  figure  then  it  is  deserving  of  study*  Hence  the  birth 
of  a  child  to  the  British  royal  family  Is  inqportant* 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  definitions,  significance  becomes  a 
considerably  encompassing  term*  The  process  of  selection  has  not  been 
facilitated,  and  yet  the  abundance  of  current  events  necessitates  selec¬ 
tion*  It  would  be  well  then  to  summarize  those  definitions  which  gained 
most  emphasis  and  approval,  in  order  to  see  whether  these  infer  more 
selectivity*  A  significant  current  event  is  related  to  a  persisting 
issue;  it  affects  or  will  affect  the  national  population,  otherwise  in 
order  to  be  significant  its  effect  or  potential  effect  will  have  to  be 
widespread*  In  the  latter  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  marked  dividing 
line  between  significance  and  lack  of  significance,  although  one  may 
gather  that  significance  is  a  matter  of  degree;  the  more  extensive  the 
effect  of  the  event,  the  more  significant  it  is*  These  definitions  of 
significance,  therefore,  obtain  the  most  consensus  and  emphasis* 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  agreement  on  these  definitions,  it 
is  still  difficult  to  apply  the  criterion  of  significance*  To  illus¬ 
trate,  one  can  well  ask  do  all  persistent  issues  give  significance  to 
a  current  event?  The  person  responsible  for  selecting  current  events 
could  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  choosing  between  those  news  events 
which  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  fluoridation  of  water  in 
Alberts  and  a  new  Berlin  crisis*  Both  are  persisting*  But  perhaps 
another  aspect  of  significance  might  help,  namely,  the  largeness  of  the 
effect  which  the  event  has.  On  this  basis  the  Berlin  issue  might  well 
be  chosen*  But  it  is  conceivable  that  this  aspect  of  the  definition  of 
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significance,  even  when  working  in  combination  with  the  former  aspect, 
will  again  make  for  difficulty  of  selection*  French  recalcitrance 
towards  NATO  persists,  British  pressure  for  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
persists,  Cuba  remains  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Indian-Chinese  conflict  persists*  Possibly,  if  the  direct  effect  on 
great  numbers  of  people  was  the  key  to  one»s  decision,  the  events  having 
to  do  with  the  latter  issue  might  be  the  most  significant*  The  conflict 
involves  the  confrontation  of  the  two  most  populous  nations  in  the  world* 
However,  what  about  the  potential  effect  on  a  wide  geographic  area  or 
on  great  numbers  of  people  of  any  of  these  issues?  It  would  seem  to  be 
even  more  difficult  to  determine  future  effect.  Unfortunately,  the  per¬ 
spective  gained  by  the  lapse  of  time  cannot  aid  in  this  selection  as  it 
does  in  history*  Furthermore,  it  is  once  again  difficult  to  determine 
the  effect  an  event  has  or  will  have  on  one*s  own  nation.  The  split  in 
the  Social  Credit  Party  might  have  more,  or  less  significance  for  Canada 
than  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market* 

The  solution  that  has  been  suggested  by  one  author  to  this  problem 
of  significance  is  to  choose  only  those  current  events  which  are  related 
to  the  course.^  Since  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  content  of  the  course 
has  been  selected  carefully  and  prudently,  that  significant  content  does 
make  its  appearance  here,  then  those  current  events  which  are  related  to 
the  course  will  be  significant  as  well*  It  is  possible  to  take  exception 
to  this  means  of  determining  significance*  Correlation  with  the  more 
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^Wesley,  Wronski,  033.  cit*.  p*  309* 


remote  historical  periods  needs  to  take  the  form  of  showing  parallels. 

An  event  which  does  demonstrate  a  parallel  between  the  Egypt  of  the 

Pharoahs  and  Nasser* s  Egypt  need  not,  it  seems,  be  significant  in  a 

contemporary  context,  for  it  is  chosen  very  possibly  to  illuminate  the 

understanding  of  an  historical  event  or  period.  One  is  also  left  with 

the  problem  of  choosing  from  among  those  current  events  which  are  not 

related  to  the  curriculum.  The  suggestion  by  many  authors  that  current 

events  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  correlated  with  the  social  studies 

*>9 

course  has  been  mentioned. 

Newspaper  publicity  might  be  used  as  a  guide  to  select  signifi¬ 
cant  news  items.  However,  such  a  practice  was  criticized  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  Wesley  and  Wronski  stated  that  space,  allotment,  number  of  repeti- 
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tions  and  the  size  of  headlines  are  not  synonymous  with  significance. 

Johnson  added  that  "...  comparable  editions  of  five  or  six  dailies  of 

different  types  will,  in  ordinary  times,  show  that  only  a  few  or  none  of 

the  front  page  topics  found  in  the  first  newspaper  appear  as  front  page 

6 1 

topics  in  all  of  the  other  newspapers."  The  teacher  is  left,  seem¬ 
ingly,  with  his  own  intuition  to  guide  his  choice. 

At  best,  then,  significance  of  the  event  can  only  be  a  rough 
guide  in  the  choosing  of  current  events  for  study.  Yet  it  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  guide  and,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  this  criterion 
is  operative  in  practice.  Teachers  acting  from  their  personal  frame  of 

^Supra,  p.  38.  ^Wesley,  Wronski,  o£.  cit..  p.  308. 

^Johnson,  ofi*  cit..  p.  31*2. 
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reference  do  attempt  to  choose  what  they  consider  to  be  significant 
current  events.62 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  justification  for  tills  cri¬ 
terion.  Generally,  it  was  suggested  in  the  literature  that  a  guide  is 
essential  in  the  selecting  of  current  events  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  those  which  are  trivial  and  those  which  are  important.  The 
relationship  between  this  criterion  and  the  goals  of  current  events 
teaching  is  somewhat  vague,  simply  because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
M significance. 11  However,  a  connection  can  be  discerned  between  "the 
effect  or  the  potential  effect  on  a  large  area”  and  international  under¬ 
stand  ing.  Likewise  if  the  event  is  affecting  the  nation,  and  it  is 
studied  for  this  reason,  then  the  goal  of  national  understanding  may  be 
better  achieved. 

The  criteria  described  above  represent  the  most  widely  advocated 
bases  for  choosing  current  events.  In  summary,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  generic  character  of  these  criteria  nor  about  the  difficulty 
of  applying  most  of  them.  Hence  the  question  arises:  can  these  crite¬ 
ria  be  made  more  concrete?  Perhaps  they  can,  but  only  at  a  double  risk. 
In  the  first  place  these  criteria  would  tend  to  become  so  numerous  that 
they  would  be  unwieldly  for  the  purposes  of  isplementatlon,  and  secondly, 
they  would  be  susceptible  to  very  considerable  controversy.  One  of  the 
benefits  of  the  quality  of  generality,  which  characterizes  these  criteria, 
is  that  it  lends  itself  to  consensus.  Another  alternative  which  might 


62 


Infra,  p.  97 
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give  more  complete  direction  in  the  choosing  of  current  events  is  that 
of  using  these  criteria  in  combination,  although  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  use  of  one  criterion  may  be  incompatible  with  the  use  of  another. 
Student  choice  need  not  result  in  the  selection  of  the  same  current  event 

as  that  chosen  because  of  its  relationship  to  the  social  studies  course. 
Where  these  are  compatible,  however,  they  may  make  the  task  of  choosing 
current  events  more  simple,  because  they  are  used  in  combination.  Such 
may  be  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  criterion  in  itself  gives 
vague  direction. 

Sources  of  Current  Events  Content 

It  was  generally  acknowledged  in  the  literature  that  a  variety  of 
types  of  sources  for  current  events  content  and  a  variety  of  sources 
within  each  source-type  should  be  used  J}'-'  Hence  the  classroom  needs  to 
be  provided  with  such  source-types  as  newspapers,  newsmagazines,  class¬ 
room  periodicals  (published  for  student  use),  films  and  filmstrips  and 
radio  and  television  programs.  Variety  within  the  source-type,  news¬ 
paper,  would  consist  of  various  national  and  foreign  newspapers!  variety 
within  the  source-type,  newsmagazine,  would  consist  of  such  magazines  as 
Time,  Newsweek.  The  Spectator  or  Macleans.  Valentine  made  ’‘variety” 
more  meaningful  by  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  sources  which 
would  satisfy  his  conception  of  this  terms 
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ulark,  op.,  cit.,  p.  190|  Fraser,  West,  0£.  cit„,  p.  239j  Gross, 
Zeleny  et  al.,  0£.  cit.,  p.  265 J  Kinney,  Dresden,  0£.  cit..  p.  U2$ 

Wesley,  Wronski,  ©£•  cit..  p.  313. 
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The  problem  Is  to  get  the  widest  possible  supply  of  materials 
purporting  to  describe  and  analyze  or  relate  to  the  contemporary 
scene— reliable,  unreliable,  narrow,  broad,  international, 
national,  local — classify  them  according  to  possible  use  and 
choose  at  various  times  according  to  the  purpose  at  hand.6li 

The  reliable  sources,  he  added  must  serve  three  functions,  one  of  which 
has  further  implications  for  the  meaning  of  variety*  These  sources  need 
to  "•  .  •  display  a  range  of  judgment  concerning  the  meaning  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  facts .'*^  Valentine  would  have  these  facts  act  as  the 
"common  denominator"  upon  which  all  the  interpretations  or  judgments  are 
made.  Hence  the  facts  are  constant*  For  example,  a  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  illustrating  varying  judgments  on  the  same  set  of  facts  would 
satisfy  this  quality  of  variety. 

The  justification  for  a  variety  of  sources  and  source-types  for 
current  events  content  is  inferred  by  the  last  characteristic  of  variety. 
Why  have  a  “range  of  judgments’*  evidenced  in  your  contemporary  materials? 
The  answer  appears  to  be  that  students  will  recognize,  through  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  such  material,  the  subjectivity  of  all  human  interpretation. 
Students  gain  the  opportunity  t©  make  comparison,  comparisons  which 
lead  to  evaluation. 

If  they  are  to  form  the  habit  of  applying  critical-thinking 
skills  through  news  analyses,  and  to  consider  current  problems 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  values,  they  mist  have  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  representative  interpretations  and  consider  con¬ 
flicting  points  of  view.®? 


^Valentine,  0£.  cit.,  p.  Ili5.  ^%bid.,  p.  1U6 
^Kinney,  Dresden,  od.  cit..  p.  1*2. 

^Fraser,  West,  op.  cit.*  p.  2l£), 
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Another  aim  which  is  also  related  to  the  general  goal  of  developing  dis¬ 
criminative  thinking  has  already  been  mentioned  with  regard  to  student 
choice  as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of  current  events  content.  A 
variety  of  sources  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  practise  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  selection  of  current  events,  that  is,  to  develop  stan¬ 
dards  of  selection  which  reflect  a  certain  depth  of  consideration. 

Such  a  variety  also  provides  for  the  varying  reading  abilities 
and  maturity  levels  of  the  students.  It  is  particularly  the  periodical 
designed  for  the  classroom  which  provides  for  slower  readers.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  worth  noting,  separate  periodicals  are  written  for 
the  different  grade  levels.  The  Scholastic  Corporation  of  New  York  City, 
for  example,  publishes  Senior  Scholastic  prepared  for  grades  ten  to 
twelve.  World  Week  for  grades  eight  to  ten  and  Junior  Scholastic  for 
grades  six  to  nine.  The  Junior  Scholastic  might  be  used  for  weak  readers 
in  the  high  school  and  the  Seni or  Scholastic,  in  turn,  might  be  used  for 
good  readers  in  the  junior  high  school.  However,  the  recommendation  of 
a  variety  of  source-types  would  imply  more  than  merely  a  variety  of 
classroom  periodicals.  Such  a  variety  at  a  minimum  would  include  news¬ 
papers  as  well.  Although  the  Senior  Scholastic  might  be  appropriate  for 
higher  reading  capabilities,  there  was  some  doubt  expressed  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  about  the  suitability  of  these  higher  level  classroom  periodicals 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  more  mature  students.  The  periodical  is 
pre-digested  and  organised  for  the  student  and  hence  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  less  mature,  the  less  self-reliant.  For  those  who  do 
demonstrate  more  maturity,  some  authors  suggested  that  the  adult  sources 
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of  news  coverage  should  be  used,  for  skill  in  using  these  media  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  adult  life*  A  sequence  in  the  use  of  contemporary  materials  was 
suggested,  in  fact*  The  classroom  periodical  should  be  used  in  the 
earlier  grades,  and  for  the  less  mature;  the  adult  sources  should  be 
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used  more  in  the  later  stages  of  high  school,  and  for  the  more  mature. 

The  use  of  a  variety  of  sources  of  current  events  content,  it  has 
been  stated,  did  receive  general  recommendation  in  the  literature.  So 
strongly,  however,  did  a  few  authors  recommend  the  use  of  a  particular 
source-type  they  might  be  said  to  represent  exceptions  to  the  above 
generalization.  Although  they  did  not  state  that  the  particular  source- 
type  they  recommended  should  be  exclusively  used,  they  put  so  much 
enghasis  on  its  use  that  other  types  might  be  said  to  b®  merely  sup¬ 
plementary.^  These  few  authors  generally  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups,  those  who  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the  newspaper  and  those 
who  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the  classroom  periodical*  Their  dis¬ 
course  often  takes  the  form  of  debates  it  is  a  matter  of  the  periodical 
versus  the  newspaper.  Furthermore,  this  controversy  is  joined  by  some 
of  those  authors  who  advocated  a  variety  of  sources.  Rather  than  making 
one  source  or  another  basic  and  the  others  supplementary,  these  argued 
for  a  point  of  emphasis.  Wesley  and  Wronski  said,  for  example,  that  the 
newspaper  is  ".  •  •  the  one  indispensable  source,"  but  saw  value  in  the 

^Ibid.s  Moffatt,  0£.  cit.,  p.  3hO;  Wesley,  Wronski,  0£.  cit», 

p.  31U. 

^For  example,  see  Jonathan  C.  McLendon,  "Using  Daily  Newspapers 
More  Effectively,"  Social  Education.  XXIII  (December,  1959),  pp«  263-5; 
Shorrock,  o£*  cit..  pp.  260-2. 
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considerable  use  of  other  sources.^  The  difference  between  the  former 
and  the  latter  groups  of  authors  is  essentially  one  of  degree  of  empha¬ 
sis*  Both  groups  generally  used  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  which  are  outlined  below. 

Those  who  argued  that  the  periodical  is  the  better  source-type  for 
current  events  make  four  major,  distinguishable  criticisms  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  newspaper  lacks  organization,  first  of  all,  and  Shorrock* s 
conments  are  indicative  of  this  argument. 

Many  publications  [of  which  the  newspaper  is  one]  dealing  with 
the  current  scene  are  unspecialised,  offer  a  great  quantity  of 
materials  of  all  kinds,  much  of  which,  at  best,  may  be  merely 
diverting  or  amusing,  or,  at  worst,  confusing  or  demoralising 
to  the  immature  reader.  Frequently  such  publications  make  no 
clear  distinction  between  what  is  really  important  and  what  is 
sensational  or  shocking  J 1 

Not  only  do  newspapers  fail  to  distinguish  what  is  important,  but  their 

reports  are  too  fragmentary  for  classroom  use.  They  fail  to  provide 

72 

background  for  the  study  of  the  current  event*  '  In  the  light  of  the 
lack  of  organization,  Myer  commented  on  the  burdensome  responsibility  of 
preparing  lessons  from  newspapers.  “Furthermore  the  work  of  organizing 
such  materials  so  that  they  might  serve  the  needs  of  a  class  is  almost 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  energetic  teacher.' 11  ^ 

The  mention  by  Shorrock  of  sensationalism  in  newspapers  is 


^Wesley,  Wronski ,  ojc.  cit*.  p.  3iU* 

7 Shorrock,  0£.  cit.,  p.  261. 

7%yer,  op.  cit..  p.  25;  Shorrock,  loc.  cit. 
7^Myer,  loc.  cit. 
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suggestive  of  the  second  major  criticism  against  the  use  of  this  medium 
in  the  classroom.  In  order  to  appeal  to  the  reader,  it  was  suggested, 

7ii 

the  “startling”  substitutes  for  what  is  important.  Wot  only  do  the 

newspapers  render  themselves  educationally  inept  by  their  attempt  to 

appeal  to  the  reading  public  through  the  use  of  sensationalism,  but  also 

by  their  desire  to  influence  this  public. 

The  third  area  of  criticism  was  directed  against  the  newspapers* 

bias.  ”The  daily  newspapers  have  their  editorial  policies.  So  do  adult 

magazines.  Nearly  all  current  publications  are,  openly  or  covertly, 

75 

organs  of  opinion."  This  author  further  stated  that  a  biased  source 
is  •  •  distinctly  harmful,  just  as  the  teaching  of  an  opinionated 
instructor  is."'  The  fourth  and  final  criticism  was  that  newspapers 
are  not  suited  to  the  age  levels  of  students.  They  are  too  involved 
and  too  difficult  for  them.* * * * * * 7^ 

Those  who  condemned  so  roundly  the  newspaper  as  a  source  of 

78 

current  events  stressed  the  advantages  of  the  classroom  periodical. 
Unlike  the  newspaper,  the  periodical  is  organized;  it  does  have  in  it 
that  which  is  significant,  and  does  not  dwell  on  the  sensational.  It 


'^Herman  Lawrence,  “Methods  of  Teaching  Current  Events,"  The 

Social  Studies,  XXIX  (October,  1938),  p.  21*8;  M.  J.  Storazand,  Robert 

H.  Lewis,  New  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies  (New  York:  Farrar  and 

Rinehart,  Inc.,  1935),  p.  55. 

7*Myer,  loc.  cit.  76Ibid. 

7 7 Ibid . :  Shorrock,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 

7®Ihis  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  classroom  periodical 
originates  from:  Myer,  op.  cj^.,  pp.  25-27;  Shorrock,  op.  cit.. 

pp.  261-262. 
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docs  provide  background  material  for  the  current  event  so  that  the 
bearing  of  cause  and  effect  relationships  on  contemporary  happenings  is 
readily  seen  by  the  students.  The  periodical  does  not  espouse  an  edi¬ 
torial  bias;  where  a  current  issue  is  controversial,  several  viewpoints 
are  expressed.  Furthermore  it  provides  for  varying  student  abilities. 
Although  not  the  case  in  Canada,  several  editions  suited  to  varying 
grade  levels  are  published  at  one  time  by  various  firms  in  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  mentioned.  Another  advantage  of  the  classroom  peri¬ 
odical  is  that  it  provides  tests,  study  guides  and  various  other  aids 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  a  Canadian 
author  concurred  in  part  with  the  above  assessment  of  the  periodical. 
Finn,  writing  in  World  Affairs,  stated  ”...  the  editors  of  World 
Affairs  have  been  consistent  in  their  selection  of  topics  of  importance 

for  study,  and  have  been  most  resourceful  in  gathering  information  that 

79 

would  help  to  explain  the  causes  of  events." 

But  the  classroom  periodical  did  not  satisfy  all  the  authors. 
Those  proponents  of  the  newspaper  as  the  major  source  of  current  events 
either  contradicted  the  advocates  of  the  periodical,  claiming  for  the 
newspaper  the  same  advantage  which  was  claimed  for  the  periodical,  or 
described  some  other  advantages  which  they  regarded  as  intrinsic  to  the 
newspaper. 

One  contradiction  has  to  do  with  a  goal  of  current  events  teach¬ 
ing.  Each  side  asserted  that  it  is  the  periodical  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  newspaper  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  a  major  responsibility  in 


79Finn,  op.  cijt.,  p.  10 
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developing  discriminative  thinking  in  the  student.  Advocates  of  the 
periodical  suggested  that  its  objectivity  or  impartiality  serves  to 
realize  this  goal.  Various  points  of  view  are  expressed  in  the  peri¬ 
odical  on  any  controversial  issue,  whereas  the  newspaper  contributes 
but  one  point  of  view.  Thus  the  students  are  left  ”...  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  to  look  freely  for  facts,  to  form  their  judgments  in  the  light 
80 

of  reason."  But  Clark* s  impression  of  the  periodical* s  objectivity 
was  that  one  point  of  view  only  would  be  expressed  in  the  periodical 
in  the  name  of  objectivity,  and  hence  he  criticized  the  periodical  for 
failure  to  develop  this  goal. 

Moreover,  their  widely  advertised  virtue  of  objectivity  and 
inpartiality  constitutes  a  shortcoming  unless  the  teacher  sup¬ 
plements  them  with  reading  assignments  in  publications  giving 
divergent  points  of  view.  Otherwise,  how  will  pupils  learn  to 
fit  together  the  bits  and  pieces  of  information  that  their  reading 
in  adult  life  will  present  to  them?  How  can  they  learn  to  appraise 
the  validity  of  arguments  no  matter  how  persuasively  they  are  put, 
to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion,  the  spurious  from  the  genuine- 
how  grow  in  the  powers  of  critical  judgment. 

0*Meara  commented  in  a  similar  vein,  although  she  would  be  criticized 

by  the  advocates  of  the  periodical  for  failing  to  appreciate  the  fact 

that  these  periodicals  are  graded  according  to  maturity  levels  of  the 

students. 

Many  of  these  pamphlets  and  magazines  contain  pre-digested  news 
simplified  for  the  juvenile  mind.  True  the  events  chronicled  are 
important*  yet  if  we  are  trying  to  get  students  to  express  ideas, 
to  think  for  themselves,  why  have  each  one  read  the  same  paper, 
and  use  the  same  limited  vocabulary?  We  do  not  need  to  teach 
them  the  mechanics  of  reading  but  to  read  intelligently  and  with 


Myer,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
8lClark,  op.  cit..  p.  19U. 
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discrimination.  They  should  also  have  opinions  of  their  own  that 
need  only  to  be  tested  for  truth  and  soundness  in  the  classroom, 

Both  Clark  and  0*Meara  acknowledged  the  partiality  and  the  sensational¬ 
ism  in  newspapers.  They  accepted  the  fact  that  the  trivial  might  be 
given  an  equivalence  to  that  which  is  important  in  this  medium.  However, 
through  the  use  of  various  newspapers,  newspapers  whose  editorial  bias, 
whose  degree  of  sensationalism,  differs,  they  sought  to  develop  discrim¬ 
inative  thinking  as  well. 

The  controversy  essentially  involves  a  debate  about  transfer  of 
training.  Does  the  objective  or  impartial  treatment  of  current  events 
ascribed  to  the  periodical  provide  a  training  which  will  cause  the 
exercise  of  discriminative  thinking  when  the  student  as  an  adult  is 
confronted  with  adult  news  media?  Will  there  be  a  transfer  of  discrim¬ 
inative  thinking  skills?  Or  is  it  necessary  that  the  student  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  these  media  to  a  large  extent  during  Ms  school  life?  If 
the  answer  is  "yes,1®  such  transfer  does  not  occur.  The  proponents  of 
the  periodical  considered  the  adult  news  media  too  confusing  and  too 
difficult 5  the  proponents  of  the  newspapers  considered  that  training 

in  the  use  of  this  media  is  essential,  “But  this  maze  of  news  is  not 
always  understandable  to  young  people.  They  need  help  in  learning  how 

to  read  newspapers,"®-^  Both  groups  of  adversaries,  then,  recognized 
the  failings  of  the  newspaper.  One  side  wished  to  capitalize  on  these 

® ^Catharine  R,  0*Meara,  “Current  Events  in  the  Secondary  School," 
The  Social  Studies.  XXVIII  (February,  1937),  p,  70, 

®%oward  A.  Anderson,  “Magazines  and  Education,"  School  Review. 
LXUT  (December,  195U),  p,  512. 
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failings,  the  other  wished  to  protect  the  student  from  them. 

One  i\irther  contradiction  occurs.  The  proponents  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  as  has  already  been  stated,  declared  that  their  source-type  pro¬ 
vides  a  background  to  the  events  which  the  newspaper  does  not.  However, 
McLendon  stated  that  the  newspapers 

often  provide  background  articles  also  to  aid  readers  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  report  or  events.  Students  may  secure  background  in 
farther  detail  by  consulting  standard  and  specialized  references, 
including  their  textbooks  in  social  studies 

He  made  no  mention  of  the  periodical  as  a  source- type  for  background. 

One  would  have  to  go  back  to  specific  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
order  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  caused  by  the  above  contradic¬ 
tory  generalizations. 

The  use  of  the  newspaper  was  justified  as  well  by  the  immediacy 
through  both  time  and  space  of  its  news  coverage.  Classroom  periodicals 
cannot  compete  with  the  daily  newspaper  either  with  respect  to  coverage 
of  local,  state  or  provincial  news,  nor  with  respect  to  the  recency  of 
its  news  coverage.  However,  exploitation  of  this  element  of  recency 
is  subject  to  some  criticism.®^ 

Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  research  team*  s  finding  in 
19U8-19U9  that  the  use  of  the  periodical  enhanced  the  isolation  of 
current  events  from  the  social  studies.  This  research  team  garnered 


^SlcLendon,  o£.  cit.,  p.  26h< 
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A  certain  degree  of  perspective  is  lost  when  events  are  studied 
immediately  after  their  occurrence. 


86. 


Supra,  p.  38. 
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the  impression  that  the  periodical  acts  as  a  "crutch1*  for  the  teacher, 

which  tended  to  ".  •  •  retard  rather  than  advance  initiative  and  crea- 

fiv 

tivcness."  '  The  teacher  was  inclined  to  say  "•  •  .  just  read  it  over 

88 

and  we'll  discuss  it*"  Newspaper  study  on  the  other  hand  involved  the 
teacher  and  the  student  in  an  active  search  for  information,  in  organi¬ 
zing  the  relevant  information  and  arriving  at  conclusions  from  it. 

Thus  in  conclusion,  an  impasse  has  developed  between  those  who 
advocated  the  newspaper  as  the  major  source-type  of  current  events  con¬ 
tent  and  those  who  advocated  the  classroom  periodical.  Its  resolution 
necessitates  at  least  a  re-examinaticn  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  so 
that  the  contradictory  nature  of  many  of  these  generalizations  might  be 
lessened.  Until  such  time  as  a  consensus  does  occur,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  generally  accepted  recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  variety  of 
sources  of  content,  including  both  the  periodical  and  the  newspaper.  In 
the  meantime  as  well,  one  can  adhere  t©  the  recommendation  that  these 
two  sources  should  be  used  in  a  sequential  way.  In  the  earlier  grades 
and  for  the  less  mature  the  use  ©f  the  periodical  as  a  major  source  is 
most  appropriate,  whereas  in  the  later  grades  and  for  the  more  mature, 
the  newspaper  is  appropriate. 

Methods  of  Presentation  and  Student  Study  of  Current  Events 

The  remaining  techniques  used  to  implement  a  study  of  current 
events  fall  tinder  the  above  heading.  The  term,  "method,"  is  often 

^Clark,  0£.  cit.,  p.  19U.  ^Ibid. 
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given  a  very  general  designation  in  that  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
teacher's  presentation  and  the  student's  study  of  material,  but  also  to 
content  organization,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  a  certain  content,  and 
to  other  arrangements  which  give  framework  to  classroom  experiences* 

The  term  which  has  the  above  designation  in  this  study,  however,  will  be 
"technique"  and  the  term  "method"  will  apply  to  those  specific  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  to  do  with  the  actual  presentation  of  material  or  stu¬ 
dent  study  of  the  same* 

Gross  and  Badger  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  had  some  interesting  observations  relevant  to  method 
in  the  social  studies*  Their  remarks  are  appropriate  here,  for  the 
methods  recommended  in  the  literature  on  current  events  teaching  are 
essentially  common  to  social  studies,  if  not  to  other  subjects  as  well* 
They  suggested  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  results  reported 

of  numerous  studies,  and  in  many  areas  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly 

89 

what  is  the  most  effective  approach.  They  added  that  other  studies  on 
method  in  other  curriculum  areas  have  not  had  their  implications  for  the 
social  studies  spelled  out.  Since  there  is  a  lack  of  conclusiveness  on 
the  part  of  research,  it  would  seem  that  recommendations  based  on  expe¬ 
rience  and  opinion  have  their  place  in  giving  direction  to  the  types  of 
methods  used  in  current  events  teaching. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that  a  variety  of  methods  should  be 
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Richard  E.  Gross,  William  V.  Badger,  "Social  Studies,"  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Educational  Research  (New  York*  The  Macmillan  Company,”  I960) 7 
III,  p.  1,305. 
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used  in  the  presentation  of  current  events*  Variety  serves  "•  •  .to 
provide  for  individual  differences,  to  maintain  student  interest,  and  to 
implement  particular  objectives*”^1  Some  of  those  methods  which  make  up 
this  variety  are  discussed  below*  One  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
those  which  were  recommended  is  that  they  stress  student  participation  in 
a  rather  active  sense*  Although  the  lecture  method  can  and  does  elicit 
student  participation  in  that  it  could  well  stimulate  the  student* s  cog¬ 
nitive  powers,  this  particular  method  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  as  a 
recommended  current  events  procedure*  Perhaps  the  failure  to  recommend 
this  procedure  is  a  reflection  of  the  research  findings  on  the  lecture 
method*  Stovall,  summarizing  the  research  findings  on  the  lecture  versus 
the  discussion  procedures  came  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  two  methods.  Acquisition  of  information  by  the  students  is  usually 
equivalent  through  the  use  of  the  two  procedures,  although  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  the  lecture  has  proven  its  superiority.  Retention  is  better,  however, 
when  the  discussion  method  is  used*  The  student  is  better  able  to 
evaluate,  synthesize,  draw  inferences,  perceive  relationships  and  make 
better  application  of  the  material  used  when  he  has  partaken  of  dis¬ 
cussion  rather  than  listened  to  a  lecture.  This  method  also  proved 
superior  to  lecture  in  its  effect  on  attitudes,  in  its  encouragement  of 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect.^  Findings  such  as  these  almost  seem 


Fraser,  West,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  2UU$  Kinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit*. 
p.  l83j  Moffatt,  oj>.  cit* .  p*  3U3 • 


^Vraser,  West,  loc. 

^^Thornas  F.  Stovall, 
XXXIX  (March,  1958),  p.  256 
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to  represent  an  obituary  for  the  lecture  method,  but  Stovall  disagrees* 
With  such  variables  as  the  class  size,  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  class,  not  really  accounted  for  by  these  studies  which  he 
is  summarizing,  the  lecture  is  saved  from  scientific  denunciation* 
Research  on  class  size  does  indicate,  in  fact,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
discussion  groups  which  number  more  than  twelve  is  in  doubt*  In  any  case 
one  of  the  recommended  methods,  as  one  might  expect,  is  the  discussion* 

Discussion*  Discussion  in  the  classroom  may  be  defined  as  the 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  questions  among  the  members  of  the 
classroom,  that  is  among  the  teacher  and  the  students.  Those  authors 
who  described  and  recommended  the  discussion  method  also  recommended 
that  student  preparation  is  a  pre-requisite  to  engagement  in  this 
procedure A  discussion* a  effectiveness,  they  said,  in  attaining  cur¬ 
rent  events  goals  is  dependent  on  student  possession  of  relevant  facts* 
Preparation  involves  both  the  use  of  contemporary  materials  and 
geography  and  history  reference  books* 

The  seeking  of  extensive  student  participation  is  an  illicit 
recommendation  of  those  who  speak  of  discussion  as  well*  It  is  true  that 
participation  can  take  many  forms j  a  timid  student  who  does  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  may  be  listening  avidly,  and  participating*  It 
is  also  true  that  some  of  those  who  do  participate  are  more  concerned 

^%dna  McCaull  Bohlraan,  11  The  Teaching  of  Current  Events  by  the 
Panel  Forum  Methods,"  The  Social  Studies.  XXVI  (February,  1935),  p*  93 5 
Kinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit*.  pp*  89-90;  Moffatt,  0£*  cit*,  p*  3ii7; 

Palmer,  oja*  cit*.  p.  92* 
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with  saying  something,  rather  than  with  the  quality  of  their  contribu¬ 
tion.  However,  Kinney  and  Dresden,  aware  of  the  above  two  reservations, 
considered  the  number  of  students  actively  engaged  in  the  discussion  Is 
a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method.  Through  the  use  of  cur¬ 
rent  materials,  they  found  that  the  quantity  of  student  participation  in 

9l 

discussions  increased  from  thirty-five  per  cent  to  eighty-two  per  cent. 
Current  materials,  although  more  comprehensive  than  current  events  in 
Kinney  and  Dresden*  s  view,  do  include  newspapers  and  magazines  as  major 
elements • 

Reasons  for  the  use  of  the  discussion  in  the  classroom  have 
already  been  provided  by  Stovall* s  summary  of  research  findings.  In  the 
literature  on  current  events  teaching  this  method  was  essentially  jus¬ 
tified  on  the  basis  that  discussion  and  some  of  its  consequences  are 
fundamental  to  democracy.  Discussion  is  regarded  as  a  means  to  develop 
both  "democratic51  skills  and  "democratic35  appreciations.  One  such 
"democratic"  skill  which  results  from  the  use  of  this  method  is  criti¬ 
cal  thinking.  Students  learn  to  express  opinion  only  after,  in  their 
judgment,  they  are  in  possession  of  enough  facts.  This  process  of 
suspending  judgment  is  considered  a  part  of  critical  thinking  and  a 
"democratic"  attribute.  Other  skills  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
critical  or  discriminative  thinking  are  those  of  transmitting  opinion 
and  influencing  public  opinion.  Again  these  skills  are  associated  with 


%ir 


inney,  Dresden,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 
95 

Branom,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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96 

democracy.  Thus  the  realization  of  the  goal,  discriminative  thinking, 
appears  to  be  enhanced  through  the  use  of  this  method. 

It  was  also  expressed  in  the  literature  that  appreciation  of 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  is  built  up  through  other  consequences  of  the 
U3e  of  the  discussion  method. 

Respect  for  the  opinions  of  a  minority  group  are  as  ia^ortant 
in  the  classroom  as  in  the  political  life  in  a  democracy,  but 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  minority  group  does  not  mean  that 
the  majority  group  need  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  the  minority. 
Class  discussions  should  result  in  reaching  a  conclusion  that 
there  are  few  problems  in  human  relations  that  can  be  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 97 

One  is  reminded  of  the  goal  of  current  events  teaching,  the  respect 

for  the  individual  personality,  which  was  stated  formerly  as  an  aspect 

98 

of  the  objective,  an  appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life. 

Furthermore,  Kinney  and  Dresden  assert  that  discussion  serves  to  form 

99 

common  and  desirable  attitudes  and  builds  group  morale.  the  student 
who  recognizes  that  in  his  classroom  his  opinion  is  desired  and  res¬ 
pected  will  appreciate,  if  it  is  brought  to  his  attention,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  of  which  this  classroom  activity  is  a  part. 

What  types  of  discussion  did  the  writers  regard  as  particularly 
leading  to  the  goals  of  discriminative  thinking  and  the  appreciation  of 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life?  Somewhat  broadly,  there  are  two  types  of 
discussion  which  the  writers  mentioned,  the  teacher-led  discussion  and 
the  student- led  discussion.  Although  the  latter  type  was  regarded  as 

^Myer,  op.  cit.,  p.  27*  ^Fiim,  op.  cit..  p.  10. 

^Supra .  p.  22.  ^Kinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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the  most  effective  for  the  attainment  of  these  goals,  it  was  acknowledged 

that  the  teacher  should  lead  the  discussion  early  in  the  year  and  that 

gradually,  after  the  class  learns  discussion  techniques  and  discussion 

leaders  are  recognized  and  developed,  responsibility  for  leading  the 

100 

discussion  should  pass  to  the  student.  Student- led  discussion  takes 
various  forms,  the  more  common  of  which  are  described  below. 

One  way  of  presenting  information  to  a  class  or  to  a  larger  body 
of  interested  people  who  lack  information  on  a  problem  is  to  use  a 
panel.  This  means  that  a  committee  of  experts,  each  well-informed 
on  some  aspect  of  the  problem  and  preferably  including  different 
points  of  view,  undertakes  to  present  information  to  the  audience. 

The  chairman  of  the  panel  usually  opens  proceedings  by  giving  a 
brief  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  problem*  Then  he  calls  on 
another  member  of  the  panel.  This  member  gives  his  opinion  and 
backs  up  that  opinion  with  facts.  Another  member  then  presents 
other  facts  that  support  this  idea  or  contradicts  it.  In  some 
panels,  each  member  speaks  just  once  and  the  chairman  sums  up  the 
evidence.  But  in  other  panels  each  member  speaks  as  often  as  he 
can  especially  when  the  discussion  veers  around  to  the  area  in 
which  he  is  particularly  competent.  Written  speeches  are  usually 
not  allowed,  as  they  are  less  interesting  than  informal  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  panel  almost  always  reaches  seme  conclusion  expressed 
by  the  chairman.101 

Debate  is  a  common  discussion  method  as  well. 

Arguments  for  and  against  a  given  proposition  are  presented  by 
two  groups  of  pupils  so  chosen  that  the  opposing  sides  are  well 
balanced  in  intellectual  ability.  In  a  debate  the  proposition  is 
usually  the  solution  to  a  problem  other  than  the  problem  itself. 

The  subject  of  the  debate,  the  proposition,  should  be  clearly  and 
carefully  worded.  After  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  have 
determined  the  issues,  or  chief  points  of  difference,  they  select 
and  present  evidence  that  will  prove  the  issue  true  or  false.  When 
these  main  or  constructive  speeches  have  been  presented,  both  teams 
give  rebuttals  of  the  opposition* s  main  points.102 


100 

Ibid.,  p.  89  i  Moffatt,  0£.  cit..  p.  3i$>  Palmer,  op,.  cit.. 
101 


p.  92 


Finn,  op.  cit..  pp.  10-11 


102Moffatt,  op.  cit..  p.  35 1 
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Both  of  these  discussion  types  may  develop  into  the  open  forum.  After 

the  panel  members  or  debators  have  completed  their  discussion  or  argu- 

103 

ments,  the  class  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  procedure. 

The  use  of  committees  to  study  current  events  was  recommended  as 
well.  Committee  work  implies  student-led  discussion.  At  least  one  of 
the  advantages  that  committee  discussions  have  over  the  open  forum  or 
teacher- led  discussion  is  that  the  number  of  participants  is  kept  within 
the  maximum  number  of  twelve  which  Stovall*  s  summary  of  research  recom¬ 
mended  • 


The  Individual  Research  Method.  The  method  of  individual  research 
received  implicit  recommendation  from  most  of  those  writers  who  would 
use  the  sociodrama,  the  discussion  and  the  committee  methods  in  current 
events  teaching.  Each  of  these  methods  infers,  in  most  instances  of  its 
use,  a  pre-requisite  preparation  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  indi¬ 
vidual  research.  In  addition,  there  were  overt  recommendations  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  research,  recommendations  which  illustrate  the 
process  of  the  research.104  The  student  selects  information,  analyzes 
it  and  organizes  it,  and  finally  presents  it  to  the  class  in  various 
forms.  The  presentation  may  take  on  a  fora  appropriate  to  those  methods 
of  which  the  research  was  a  pre-requisite.  It  may  also  take  the  form  of 
an  oral  report. 


10^Bohlman,  op.  cit.,  p.  93;  Branom,  ojd.  eft.,  p.  100$  Kinney, 
Dresden,  0£.  cit..  p.  80. 

10ltFor  example,  see  Connor,  op.  cit.,  p.  308$  Gerald  Leimrand , 
"A  Course  in  Problems  of  American  Democracy,"  Social  Education.  XXVII 
(February,  1963),  p.  82* 
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It  is  through  the  use  of  the  research  method  that  the  variety  of 

10^ 

sources  of  content,  recommended  previously,  would  receive  student 
examination.  The  predominant  or  exclusive  use  of  the  classroom  periodi¬ 
cal  would  not  be  appropriate  here.  The  student  researcher  would  gather 
his  information  from  maps,  news  magazines,  newspapers,  classroom  peri¬ 
odicals,  texts  and  reference  books.  Contemporary  and  historical  written 
materials  provide  the  major  source  of  information,  although  the  inter¬ 
view,  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  public  speech  and  the  field  trip  were 
also  regarded  as  sources  for  the  research.  The  place  of  the  student* s 
research  activities  then  is  determined  by  the  location  of  most  of  the 

source  material.  It  was  suggested  in  the  literature  that  a  library  or  a 

106 

social  studies  laboratory  should  be  utilized  for  these  activities. 

A  dual  justification  for  this  method  was  provided  by  the  writers 
of  current  events  teaching.  First,  the  individual  research  represents 
an  important  means  of  student  acquisition  of  information,  information 
which  is  indispensable  in  order  that  understanding  occurs.  Secondly, 
through  the  use  of  the  research  method,  the  student  can  improve  the 
efficiency  of  his  study  habits,  increase  his  knowledge  of  sources  of 
information  and  his  ability  to  analyze  and  organize  the  information 
as  it  is  collected.10^  In  order  to  use  this  method  effectively,  the 
exercise  of  discriminative  thinking  is  required,  and  practice  in  the  use 

10%upra.  p.  5l. 

10^Gathany,  Fraser,  033.  cit.,  p.  l5h>  Kinney,  Dresden,  0£.  cit*, 
p.  69;  Wesley,  Wronski,  o£.  cit..  p.  313* 

107  , 

'Kinney,  Dresden,  o£.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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of  the  research  method  could  lend  itself  to  the  realization  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  events  goal  of  the  same  name.  This  type  of  thinking  can  occur  at 
a  somewhat  sophisticated  level  when  grade  twelve  students  use  research 
techniques.  They  may  learn  to  take  precautions  in  using  such  sources 
as  diaries,  memoirs,  government  documents  and  public  speeches*  they  can 
learn  to  sift  scholarly  sources  from  superficial  ones  and  learn  as  well 
the  difference  between  correct  and  incorrect  documentation.^*0® 

The  Oral  Report.  The  individual  research  may  culminate  in  the 

109 

presentation  of  an  oral  report.  This  widely  recommended  method  may 
be  used  either  as  a  culmination  of  the  use  of  other  methods  as  well, 
such  as  the  comparison  method  and  the  committee  method,  or  it  may  act 
as  an  integral  part  of  others,  such  as  the  discussion  method.  The  panel 
discussion  and  debate  involve  a  type  of  oral  report.  The  justification 
for  the  oral  report  method  generally  was  not  provided  in  the  literature 
on  current  events  teaching. 

The  Committee  Method.  The  formation  of  students  into  groups,  in 
order  to  study  current  events  cooperatively,  received  the  sanction  of 
some  writers.*^  They  advocated  that  the  committee  method  lends  itself 

inwand,  loc.  cit. 

109 

For  example,  see  Fraser,  West,  op.  cit..  p.  2hh$  Gathany, 
Fraser,  op.  cit..  p.  15U*  Ernest  F.  Seegers,  “Current  Affairs  Teaching 
and  the  Development  of  World  Understanding,”  Teaching  World  Understand¬ 
ing.  Ralph  C.  Preston,  (ed.)  (New  York*  Prentice-Hall  Inc., ~1955!F, 
p.  95*  Wesley,  Wronski,  loc.  cit. 

110 

Finn,  op.  cit..  p.  10*  Gross,  Zeleny  et  al.,  op.  cit.. 
pp.  33U-335*  High,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 
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to  the  study  of  continuing  areas  or  themes.  Both  Rice  in  19l*9  and 
112 

Samford  in  1939  noted  as  well  that  the  literature  on  current  events 
teaching  which  they  had  surveyed  made  this  association  of  a  continuing 
theme  with  a  student  committee.  These  themes  or  areas  may  be  geographi¬ 
cal  In  nature:  one  committee  might  be  responsible  for  Africa,  another 
for  Latin  America  and  so  on.  Themes  such  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
European  Common  Market,  the  Cold  War  and  the  burgeoning  nationalism  of 
the  Afro-Asian  nations  might  be  the  subjects  for  committee  study  as  well. 
Samford  and  Cottle  suggested  that  one  committee  could  be  responsible  for 
foreign  news,  another  for  national  news  and  another  for  state  and  local 
news.1*' 

Again,  as  with  the  oral  report  method,  the  use  of  committees  was 
generally  not  justified  in  the  literature,  although  Kinney  and  Dresden’s 
statements  did  represent  an  exception.11^  The  committee,  they  suggested, 
is  a  vehicle  whereby  group  responsibility  can  be  developed.  The  group 
gradually  assumes  more  and  more  responsibility  both  for  planning  class¬ 
room  activities  and  for  evaluating  their  own  achievement.  Group  respon¬ 
sibility  implies  cooperative  thinking,  the  acceptance  of  the  group’s 

11XRalph  Edward  Rice,  "The  Teaching  of  Current  Events  on  the 
Secondary  School  Level  and  Its  Implications  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Social  Studies, ”  (Unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Ohio  State  University, 
19U9) ,  p.  17. 

112 

Samford,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

11^Samford,  Cottle,  op.  cit..  p.  161. 

114iinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit..  pp.  108-112. 
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decision  in  spite  of  a  possible  conflict  with  the  individuals  desires. 

The  presence  of  such  a  responsibility  in  the  classroom  can  promote  the 

possibility  of  responsible  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Hence  one  of  the 

goals  of  current  events  teaching,  an  appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way 

of  life,  would  be  better  realized  through  the  use  of  the  committee  method 

]1< 

since  this  goal  infers,  in  part,  responsible  citizenship. 

The  Sociodrama.  Serving  to  realize  another  attitudinal  goal,  one 
which  is  related  to  the  appreciation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life,  the 
sociodrama  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  means  to  break  down  prejudice  and 
engage  student  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  This  method,  which  is 
also  called  role  playing,  usually  involves  the  identification  of  the 
student  with  a  figure  who  is  a  member  of  a  group  which  either  is  party 
to  a  controversy  or  embodies  varying  viewpoints.  The  mock  parliament, 
the  mock  General  Assembly  and  mock  labour-management  negotiations  are 
examples  of  sociodrama.^  The  mock  election  is  another  illustration  of 
the  sociodrama.11^  The  assuming  of  the  roles  of  protagonists  who  are  in 
conflict  and  the  exchange  of  these  roles  can  give  meaning  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  position  of  those  involved  in  conflict.  "Sociodrama," 
Sobel  declared,  “furnishes  an  opportunity  of  being  the  other  fellow  for 
a  little  while  without  disastrous  consequences,  and  of  tinderstanding 

^Supra.  pp.  21-23. 

^Philraore  B.  Wass,  "Improving  Current  Events  Instruction," 

Social  Education.  XXV  (February,  1961),  p.  80. 

^Brown,  o£.  eft.,  p»  91. 
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lift 

what  he  is  like  and  why  he  says  and  does  many  of  the  things  he  does*” 

In  Act  he  suggested  that  where  students  play  the  parts  of  individuals 
from  various  cultural  groups  whose  divisiveness  is  a  manifestation  of 
prejudice,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  improving  intercultural  and 
intergroup  understanding* 

When  children  play  roles  in  a  situation  involving  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  they  live  for  a  brief  time  the  lives  of  the  persons 
involved  and  so  are  brought  close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem*  It 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  one  sociodrama  will  remove  preju¬ 
dice  from  the  mind  of  a  child,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  it  can 
and  does  help  to  develop  better  understanding  and  healthier  atti¬ 
tudes.  ° 

Not  only  does  the  sociodrama  promote  concern  for  other  peoples  but  three 
other  goals  of  current  events  teaching  give  purpose  to  the  use  of  this 
method*  "The  greatest  value  of  role  playing  is  probably  in  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  whole -class  discussion  and  interest  aroused  in  learning  about 
the  problem." 3,20  Interest  in  current  events  is  indicative  of  a  favour¬ 
able  disposition  towards  current  events.  One  aspect  of  the  goal,  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  has  been  found  to  be  more  fully  realized  through 
the  use  of  the  sociodrama .  Crawford  reported  that  the  dramatisation  of 

the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  in  action  made  possible  a 

121 

better  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  The  final 
goal  of  current  events  teaching  which  is  developed  through  the  use  of 

13%artin  J.  Sobel,  "Sociodrsma  in  the  Classroom,"  Social  Educa¬ 
tion.  XVI  (April,  1952),  p.  168. 

11^Ibid.,  p.  167.  120Wass,  loc.  cit. 

^^Myrtle  B.  Crawford,  "Dramatizing  the  United  Nations,"  Social 
Education.  XII  (May,  19i*8),  p.  20iw 


the  sociodrama  device  is  that  of  discriminative  thinking*  The  mock 


7U 


election.  Brown  asserted,  can  give  the  student  exercise  in  this  type  of 
122 

thinking* 

Student  Study  of  Biographies.  One  of  the  suggestions  in  the 

literature  which  recommends  the  use  of  the  sociodrama  is  that  when 

students  identify  themselves  with  a  particular  world  figure  they  should 

have  a  background  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 

they  represent  and  also  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  active  on 

the  current  scene. Hence,  a  biographical  study  is  implicated. 

Biographical  studies  did  not  receive  a  generous  recommendation  by  the 

12b  125 

writers  of  current  events  teaching.  Oily  Mass  and  Kenworthy 
appeared  to  advocate  openly  this  method  and  only  the  latter* s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  biographies  seems  to  be  particularly  valuable  for  the 
realization  of  one  of  the  goals  of  current  events  teaching.  It  was 
Kenworthy* s  thesis  that  social  studies  teachers  have  a  responsibility 
to  introduce  children  to  persons  who  are  world-minded  and  thus  he  would 
engage  students  in  the  study  of  men  and  women  who  have  translated  into 
action  their  ideal  of  world  community  or  human  brotherhood.  He  would 


^^Brown,  op.  cit*.  p.  91* 

123 

Kinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit.,  p.  36;  Mass,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
12l)Ibid. 

^'’Leonard  S.  Kenworthy,  "World  Minded  Heroes,"  Social  Education 
XVI  (April,  1952),  pp.  163-165. 
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Ibid.,  p.  163 • 
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give  the  student  "world  minded  heroes"  to  study,  such  as  Schweitzer  and 
Trygve  Lie.  If  the  use  of  this  method  were  successful,  narrow  and 
jingoistic  loyalties  might  lessen  and  a  sympathy  for  other  peoples  could 
be  encouraged. 

The  Comparison  Method.  Just  as  Kenworthy*®  recommendation  was 
very  directly  relevant  to  an  objective  of  current  events  teaching,  the 
comparison  method  directly  relates  to  the  objective  of  discriminative 
thinking.  This  method  has  already  been  implied  to  some  extent  by  a 
former  recommendation  that  the  classroom  should  be  provided  with  a 
variety  of  contemporary  sources.12^  Such  variety  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  comparison  of  the  headlines  of  various  newspapers, of  the 
reports  of  news  correspondents  and  news  agencies  such  as  United  Press 
and  Associated  Press  in  various  newsmagazines  and  newspapers  and  even 
the  comparison  of  varying  reports  on  public  speeches.^  The  engagement 
of  the  student  in  the  process  of  comparing  several  reports  on  the  same 
current  event  or  speech  will  develop  within  him  the  ability  t©  detect 
and  make  allowances  for  slant  and  bias  in  reporting. 

Johnson  desired  that  more  than  merely  a  critical  attitude  be 
developed  toward  the  interpretation  ©f  facts  in  the  news  media.  The 
unhealthy  skepticism  of  the  person  who  states,  "I  can*t  believe  anything 

lg^Supra.  p.  pi. 

12°Fraser,  West,  oj>.  cit..  p.  2h5* 

12^Henry  Johnson,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  335,  337* 

^°Kinney,  Dresden,  op.  cit..  p.  ll*2. 
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I  read,"  is  of  no  more  educational  worth  than  the  gullibility  of  the  per¬ 


son  who  accepts  and  believes  what  he  reads*  What  is  desirable  is  the 

development  of  discrimination  in  estimating  degrees  of  probability  in 

131 

the  fhcts  which  are  interpreted.  Finn  is  thinking  of  this  type  of 
discrimination  too  when  he  said  that  two  different  newspapers  may  report 
the  same  event  from  quite  opposite  points  of  view  and  yet  each  may  be 
telling  the  truth. 

The  ability  to  discern  degrees  of  probability  in  the  facts  which 
are  interpreted  may  be  developed  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  comparison 
method  but  also  by  the  evaluation  of  a  single  source  of  contemporary 
news.  If  a  reporter  is  named  in  the  newspaper,  it  was  suggested  that 
students  attempt  to  discover  his  reliability.^  The  veracity  of  what 
he  says  may  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  pattern  of  this 
reporting  over  several  weeks •  newspapers  in  general  may  also  be 
evaluated.  The  student  may  investigate  the  geographical  self- centredness 
of  their  news  coverage  and  the  kinds  of  news  appearing  in  their  columns. 

How  much  news  is  about  government  in  politics?  How  much  is 
about  science  in  education?  How  much  is  about  religion?  How  much 
is  about  sports:  How  much  is  about  accidents  and  crime?  •  •  •  Three 
or  four  kinds  of  news  may  sufficiently  illustrate  a  newspaper  selec¬ 
tion  and  apportionment  of  news.  ^5 


The  Use  of  the  Bulletin  Board.  One  of  the  means  of  helping  the 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  sources  of  current  events  content, 


13  ^Johnson,  op.  clt»,  p.  325. 
133 

^  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  33li. 

13^ 

Johnson,  op.  cit*.  p.  335. 


132Finn,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
^Wass,  op.  cit..  p.  80. 
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which  make  the  comparison  method  possible,  is  to  display  these  on  a 
bulletin  board.  Maps,  pictures  and  charts  were  also  recommended  as 
display  material.  In  most  cases  the  use  of  this  display  area  was  not 
justified  in  the  literature,  Moffatt,13^  and  Kinney  and  Dresden,1^ 
however,  did  suggest  that  the  bulletin  board  serves  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  in  current  events.  The  latter  pair  of  authors  further 
advocated  that  the  administration  of  the  bulletin  board  should  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  responsibility.  This  student  committment,  which  a  willing  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  a  project  such  as  the  administering  of  a  bulletin  board 
represents,  ensures  the  arousal  and  promotes  the  maintenance  of  interest. 
As  well  the  bulletin  board  provides  atmosephere  for  the  classroom,  it 
provides  an  orientation  to  the  subject  for  those  coming  into  the  room 
from  the  study  of  other  subjects.139 

Use  of  Haps.  The  recommendation  that  geographical  background 
be  included  within  the  study  of  current  events  has  already  been  indica¬ 
ted.1^  One  of  the  devices  used  to  bring  geographical  understanding  to 
bear  on  the  current  event  is  the  map.  Mot  only  should  the  map  be  used 
to  show  the  location  of  the  current  event,  but  it  should  also  serve  as 
an  instrument  to  indicate  the  influence  of  relief,  vegetation,  climate, 

13^Finn,  op,  cit.,  p,  10 $  High,  op.  cit..  p»  286. 

13?Moffatt,  op*  cit..  p.  3 53. 

13%inney,  Dresden,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 

139Ibid.,  p.  132. 

^Supra,  p.  33. 
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resources,  commerce  and  industry  on  the  event. ^ 

Summary 

The  writers  of  current  events  teaching  recommended  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  techniques  be  used. 

1.  The  following  recommendations  occurred  with  regard  to  the  timing  of 
current  events  study: 

a.  Current  events  study  Should  occur  at  regular  weekly  intervals. 

b.  The  timing  of  current  events  study  should  be  flexible. 

c.  Approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  social  studies  time  should 
be  devoted  to  current  events. 

d.  No  more  than  two  current  topics  or  events  should  be  taken  up  in 
a  regular,  class  period. 

2.  The  following  recommendations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  current  events  content. 

a.  The  study  of  a  current  event  necessitates  the  study  of  the 
historical  and  geographical  background  of  that  event. 

b.  Current  events  which  are  studied  should  usually  be  correlated 
with  the  social  studies  course. 

c.  The  isolating  of  current  events  from  the  social  studies  course 
is  acceptable  and  necessary  at  times. 

3.  The  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  criteria  which  should  be  used 
for  the  selection  of  current  events  content  were  as  follows. 

^Lorrin  Kennamer,  "Geography  and  the  News,"  Journal  of 
Geography.  LVI  (November,  19*>7),  p.  3 6)4;  Thralls,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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a.  Current  events  should  be  chosen  according  to  their  relevance  to 
the  social  studies  course. 

b.  Current  events  should  be  selected  in  the  light  of  accepted  goals. 

c.  The  maturity  level  of  the  student  should  be  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  choice  of  current  events. 

d.  Student  choice  and  interest  should  also  be  such  a  factor. 

e.  Current  events  which  are  important  or  significant  should  be 
chosen  for  study. 

f.  Where  possible  these  criteria  should  be  used  in  combination. 
ii«  The  following  recommendations  relative  to  the  sources  of  current 

events  content  were  made  in  the  literature. 

a.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  variety  of  source-types  for  current 
events  content,  including  the  newspaper,  news  magazines,  the 
classroom  periodical,  films  and  filmstrips  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  It  was  furthermore  recommended  that  a  variety  of  sources 
within  each  source- type  be  used. 

b.  Background  sources  such  as  history  books,  atlases,  encyclopedias 
and  dictionaries  should  also  be  used. 

c.  There  should  be  a  sequential  transition  in  the  use  of  these 
sources  from  the  classroom  periodical  in  the  junior  high  school 
and  early  high  school  to  adult  sources  such  as  the  newspaper  in 
the  later  high  school  period. 

d •  An  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  use  of  the  classroom  periodi¬ 
cal  throughout  the  high  school  grades. 

e.  An  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  use  of  the  newspaper  throughout 
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the  high  school  grades* 

5.  The  writers  on  current  events  teaching  made  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  relative  to  the  methods  of  presentation  and  student  study  of 

current  events. 

a.  A  variety  of  methods  in  the  presenting  of  current  events  and 
student  study  of  current  events  should  be  used. 

b.  The  lecture  method  of  presenting  current  events  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  • 

c.  The  discussion  method  is  a  valuable  means  of  presenting  current 
events.  Particularly  recommended  were  student-led  discussions 
such  as  the  panel,  the  debate  and  the  open  forum. 

d.  The  individual  research  method  received  the  sanction  of  and  is 
advocated  by  many  authors. 

e.  It  was  recommended  in  the  literature  that  the  oral  report  is  a 
worthy  means  to  present  current  events. 

f .  The  formation  of  students  into  committees  in  order  to  study  cur¬ 
rent  events  cooperatively  received  approval  in  the  literature. 

g.  The  involvement  of  the  student  in  sociodrama  was  a  recommended 
method  of  current  events  teaching. 

h.  Two  writers  recommended  the  study  of  biography  of  contemporary 
persons. 

i.  The  involvement  of  students  in  comparing  various  current  events 
sources  with  other  current  events  sources  was  advocated  in  the 
literature. 

j.  The  display  of  pictures,  maps  and  clippings  on  a  bulletin  board 
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received  wide  recommendation. 

k.  The  use  of  maps  was  advocated,  not  only  to  indicate  the  location 
of  a  current  event,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of 
other  geographical  factors  on  the  event. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AN  ANALYSIS  AND  COMPARISON  OF  PRACTICES  USED  TO 
IMPLEMENT  A  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  TOE 
EDMONTON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  discover  how  current  events  study  was  implemented 
in  the  Edmonton  Public  high  schools,  thirty  of  the  approximately  sixty 
teachers  of  social  studies  were  interviewed,  including  five  of  the  six 
coordinators  of  social  studies  in  the  six  composite  high  schools. 
Pertinent  data  regarding  the  amount  and  type  of  teacher  training  and 
teaching  experience  of  those  interviewed  indicates  the  type  of  teacher 
background  which  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  implementation  of  a  study 
of  current  events  in  these  schools.  These  teachers  taught  an  average 
of  1U.8  years  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  1962-63,  and  they  ranged 
in  teaching  experience  from  one  to  thirty-nine  years.  They  taught  an 
average  of  ll.U  years  in  the  social  studies  field  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  ranged  in  teaching  experience  in  this  subject 
field  at  these  particular  grade  levels  from  one  to  thirty  years. 

No  one  among  the  teachers  interviewed  had  less  than  four  years 
university  training.  In  fact,  they  averaged  5*6  years  at  university. 
Accordingly,  no  one  of  those  interviewed  had  less  than  a  bachelor*  s 
degree.  Six  had  one  bachelor* s  degree,  either  a  Bachelor  of  Education 
or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Each  of  fourteen  teachers  had  two  bachelor 
degrees,  these  being  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  Bachelor  of  Education 
in  every  case.  Nine  had  either  a  Master  of  Education  degree  or  a 
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Master  of  Arts  degree.  Of  the  fifty-nine  degrees  held  by  these  thirty 
teachers,  twenty-three  had  for  their  subject  major  the  social  studies-- 
most  of  these  were  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees,  sixteen  had  for  their 
subject  major  history,  seven  economics,  four  music,  two  English,  two 
philosophy,  and  one  each  of  educational  theory,  social  work,  guidance, 
geography  and  elementary  education.  On  the  average  each  teacher  had 
taken  eleven  courses  pertaining  to  the  social  studies  during  their 
university  training.  Both  the  considerable  university  training  and  the 
extensive  teaching  experience  of  most  of  these  teachers  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  suggested  a  high  quality  of  background  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  and  current  events  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System. 

It  was  hoped  to  interview  teachers  who  were  representative  of 
each  of  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  social  studies®  The  following 
data  indicate  that  such  representation  was  obtained.  Twelve  taught 
social  studies  in  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve;  nine  in  grades  ten  and 
eleven,  five  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  two  in  grades  ten  and  twelve 
and  two  in  grade  twelve  only.  Each  of  the  teachers  was  asked  whether  he 
or  she  taught  current  events.  In  every  case  the  answer  was  "ves.” 

Defining  Current  Events  for  the  Purpose  of  the  Interview 

In  order  to  establish  some  common  ground  upon  which  to  base  the 
interview,  two  measures  were  taken.  First,  a  preliminary  discussion 
was  held  wherein  the  teachers  expressed  their  definitions  of  the  term 
current  events.  An  open-end  question  introduced  the  discussion:  "How 
would  you  define  current  events?"  Time  did  not  permit  an  exhaustive 
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conversation  and  perhaps  a  partial  explanation  is  thus  afforded  as  to 
why  the  teachers*  definitions  were  considerably  abstract  and  general. 
Furthermore,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
specific  definition  of  current  events  in  Chapter  I  met  with  difficulty. 

To  attain  any  degree  of  specificity  with  regard  to  the  word  ••event" 
seemed  impossible.  The  two  words,  "current"  and  "events"  within  the 
terra,  will  be  treated  separately  in  the  table  which  categorizes  the 
teachers1  definitions.  This  separation  facilitates  analysis  of  the 
teachers*  definitions. 

Table  II  not  only  demonstrates  the  abstractness  and  general 
character  of  the  teachers*  definitions  of  the  terra  current  events  but 
also  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  give  expression 
to  the  definition  of  the  word  "current"  more  than  to  the  word  "event." 
Also  this  table  evidences  more  consensus  with  regard  to  the  word 
"current"  than  with  regard  to  the  word  "event."  That  current  events  are 
those  which  occur  during  the  school  year  is  the  conclusion  of  eleven 
teachers,  whereas  only  a  maximum  of  seven  stated  that  the  definition  of 
"events"  was  that  they  had  to  be  of  a  political  and/or  economic  nature. 
Possibly,  the  above-noted  tendency  and  the  greater  degree  of  consensus 
with  regard  to  the  word  "current"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  greater 
degree  of  specificity  can  be  obtained  when  defining  "current"  than  when 
defining  "event."  Certainly  specificity  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
teacher  definition  of  the  word  "current"  than  of  their  definition  of  the 
word  "event."  By  specificity  here  is  meant  the  laying  out  in  the  defi- 
ntion  of  a  more  or  less  clear  boundary  which  prescribes  the  limits  of 
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TABLE  II 

TEACHER  DEFINITION  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


Definition 

Number 

of 

Responses 

CURRENT 

Those  events  which  occurred  during  the  school 
year 

11 

Present  happenings 

5 

Post  World  War  II 

3 

Not  expressed 

3 

From  the  present  to  10  years  ago 

Those  events  which  have  occurred  within  the 

2 

student*  s  memory 

Those  events  which  are  so  recent  that  their 

2 

clear  effects  are  not  understood 

Those  events  to  which  we  are  so  close  that  we 

1 

cannot  use  objectivity  in  their  analysis 

Those  events  which  have  occurred  since 

1 

publishing  year  of  Grade  12  text 
until  present  day 

Those  events  which  have  occurred  in  modem 

1 

times 

Those  events  which  have  occurred  since  World 

1 

War  I 

1 

EVENTS 

Either  not  expressed  or  no  qualification  of 
"events1*:  defined  as  "contemporary  affairs," 

"present  day"  or  "recent  happenings"  or 
"any  happenings" 

Those  events  which  are  political  and/or 

17 

economic  in  nature 

Those  events  which  have  bearing  on  the 

7 

students  as  future  adults 

Those  events  which  are  significant  or 

3 

important 

Those  events  which  reflect  problems  of 
government,  peace,  education  and 

2 

security 

Those  phenomena  which  occur  as  a  result  of 
man*s  decision,  not  those  which  are  an 

1 

"Act  of  God,"  such  as  an  earthquake 

1 
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the  word  being  defined.  To  illustrate,  the  boundary  between  those  events 
which  are  political  and/or  economic  and  those  which  are  not  is  less  dis¬ 
cernible  than  the  boundary  between  those  events  which  were  current 
during  this  last  school  year  and  those  which  were  not.  More  vagueness, 
in  short,  is  characteristic  of  the  word  '‘events”  and  was  characteristic 
of  the  teachers*  definitions.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  teachers  failed 
to  qualify  the  word  “events"  at  all.  To  many,  “events”  meant  any  and 
all  events  which  occurred  within  a  certain  time  limit. 

The  discussion  on  the  definition  of  current  events  was  concluded 
by  the  imposition  on  the  teachers  of  an  arbitrary  definition  of  the  word 
"current."  This  was  the  second  measure  taken  to  establish  common  ground 
upon  which  to  base  the  interview.  “Current"  events  were  those  which 
occurred  during  the  school  year,  1962-1963,  although  no  rigid  dividing 
line  was  set  at  September  1,  1962.  "Events,”  however,  was  considered  as 
an  all-inclusive  word  because  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  defining 
it  specifically.  This  kind  of  denotation  given  to  the  word  "events" 
afforded  it  with  the  capability  of  including  within  its  bounds  the 
various  and  somewhat  nebulous  definitions  of  the  teachers  and  is  in 
accordance  with  those  definitions  described  in  the  literature It  pre¬ 
cluded  as  well  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  while  in  interview  de terming 
whether  the  answer  to  a  question  was  in  keeping  with  the  interviewer*  s 
conception  of  the  word,  a  conception  which  might  be  foreign  to  him  and 
very  likely  as  abstruse  to  him  as  his  own  conception  of  it.  For  example. 
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the  definition  of  "events"  which  the  interviewer  might  impose  could  be 
that  they  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  child's  future  life*  The  person 
being  interviewed,  on  the  other  hand,  might  conceive  of  "events"  as 
those  developments  which  have  major  political  and  economic  importance* 
When  asked  a  question,  he  would  face  the  problem  of  determining  which 
part  of  his  teaching  of  what  he  conceived  as  current  events  pertained 
to  the  interviewer's  conception,  a  seemingly  impossible  task,  for  the 
following  reasons*  Probably,  the  teacher's  recollection  would  not  be 
so  clear  that  he  could  make  such  distinction*  Furthermore  his  deter- 
mination  of  what  was  of  major  economic  and  political  importance  would  be 
exceedingly  subjective,  even  where  his  recollection  was  correct,  just  as 
his  decision  would  be  as  to  whether  the  event  fitted  the  interviewer's 
conception  of  the  word*  Is,  for  example,  the  bringing  d ©m  of  the 
national  budget  of  major  economic  and  political  importance,  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly,  does  it  affect  the  future  life  of  a  child? 

Hence,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  use  this  all-embracing  denota¬ 
tion  for  the  word  "event*"  There  can  be  foreseen  therefore  a  possibi¬ 
lity  that  the  interviewer  and  the  person  being  interviewed  had  two  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  the  word  "events"  and  thus  the  data  gathered  would 
be  invalid*  However,  the  interview  as  a  form  of  eommuni cation  inhibits 
this  possibility  to  a  considerable  extent*  At  the  same  time  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  being  specific  about  the  word  "events"  does  impose  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  this  study* 

The  imposition  of  a  definition  for  the  word  "current"  was  jus¬ 
tified  for  the  following  reasons*  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a 
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measure  of  common  understanding  as  to  what  the  term  "current  events" 
meant  was  essential.  This  common  apprehension  of  the  term  could,  it 
seemed,  be  obtained  and  made  operative  effectively  only  with  regard  to 
the  word  "current"  and  not  with  regard  to  the  word  "events."  Teachers 
could  better  adjust  their  conceptions  of  the  word  "current"  if  it  varied 
from  that  of  the  interviewees  because  the  possibility  of  specificity 
was  greater  for  it  than  for  the  word  "events." 

Two  further  observations  pertain  to  the  effectiveness  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  common  definition  for  the  word  "current."  Eleven  teachers1 
definitions  did  correspond  to  that  of  the  interviewer.  Furthermore, 

Table  II,  page  8£,  records  only  the  initial  responses  of  the  teachers  to 
the  question  of  how  they  would  define  current  events.  After  the  inter¬ 
viewer  explained  the  working  definition  of  the  word  "current"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  interview,  that  is,  current  events  are  those  which 
occurred  during  the  school  year,  and  further  explained  that  the  study  of 
these  did  not  preclude  a  study  of  their  background,  which  might  go  back 
in  history  to  World  War  I  or  to  the  nineteenth  century,  seven  more  res¬ 
pondents  felt  that  such  a  definition  of  the  word  "current"  did  in  fact 
fit  their  frames  of  reference.  Therefore  it  appears  that  for  eighteen 
of  the  thirty  respondents,  the  arbitrary  definition  of  the  word  "current" 
was  not  imposed  but  in  keeping  with  their  own  conceptions  of  it. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  subdivided  according  to 
those  same  topics  which  appeared  in  Chapter  IV; 

1.  timing  of  current  events  study, 

2.  utilization  of  current  events  content. 
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3.  criteria  for  selection  of  current  events  content, 

U*  sources  of  current  events  content, 

5.  methods  of  teaching  current  events. 

Under  each  of  the  subheadings  will  occur  a  presentation  of  the  data  in 
tabular  form,  data  derived  from  the  interviews.  As  well,  these  data 
will  be  discussed  and  compared.  Each  comparison  will  be  interpreted, 
usually  in  the  light  of  how  adequately  the  teachers*  use  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  lent  itself  to  the  realization  of  those  objectives  which  give  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  use  of  the  technique.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Chapter 
IV  the  recommended  techniques  were  justified  in  terms  of  objectives  of 
current  events  teaching. 

These  interpretations  will  in  the  main  be  quantitative.  That  is 
they  will  most  often  consist  of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  used  this  technique  or  failed  to  use  it  and  thus 
employed  one  means  or  failed  to  employ  one  means  which  aids  in  the 
realization  of  the  objectives,  associated  with  the  technique.  However, 
some  of  the  interpretations  will  not  include  a  discussion  of  how  the 
teachers*  use  of  a  technique  lent  itself  to  the  realization  of  objec¬ 
tives,  simply  because  the  connection  between  the  use  of  some  techniques 
and  objectives  is  vague. 

Each  of  the  tables  will  represent  a  summary  of  the  data  received. 

2 

The  detailed  or  raw  data  appear  in  Appendix  B.  A  certain  consistency 
will  characterize  many  of  the  tables  below.  The  particular  technique 
used  to  implement  a  study  of  current  events  will  be  ranged  along  the 

2 

Infra,  pp.  163-170. 
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left-hand  side  of  the  table*  Three  column  headings  will  appear  across 
the  top  of  the  tables,  "techniques,"  “practice  of  teachers”  and  "recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  literature."  These  recommendations  will  either  be 
expressed  numerically  or  with  an  "X,"  where  a  number  is  not  appropriate. 

Timing  of  Current  Events  Study 

Table  III  below  summarizes  the  data  on  timing  of  current  events 
and  compares  these  data  with  the  recommendations  on  techniques  having  to 
do  with  timing.  The  table  readily  indicates  that  although  one  segment 
of  the  literature  recommended  that  the  regular  timing  technique  be  used 
and  another  that  flexible  timing  be  used,  the  teachers  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  High  Schools  overwhelmingly  used  a  flexible  timing.  The  major 
justification  expressed  in  the  literature  for  this  timing  technique  was 


TABLE  III 

TIMING  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  STUDY 


Techniques 

Practice  of 
Teachers 

Recommendations 
in  Literature 

Regular  weekly  timing 

2 

X 

Flexible  timing 

28 

X 

Percentage  of  social  studies  time 
devoted  to  current  events 

Grade  10 

9.9 

20 

Grade  11 

9.2 

20 

Grade  12 

13.5 

20 
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that  it  lent  itself  to  correlation  of  current  events  with  the  social 
studies.  Thus  those  twenty-eight  teachers  who  used  flexible  timing  were 
asked  what  it  was  that  determined  when  they  would  study  a  current  event. 
Table  IV  shows  that,  of  these  teachers,  approximately  two-thirds 
explained  that  whether  or  not  the  current  event  was  relevant  to  the 
social  studies  course  was  a  determining  factor. 


TABLE  IV 

PREDOMINANT  FACTORS  DETERMINING  WHEN  A  CURRENT  EVENT  WILL  BE 
STUDIED  IF  THE  TIMING  OF  STUDY  IS  FLEXIBLE* 


Factors 

Extent  of 
Factor  Use# 

Relevance  to  the  Social  Studies  Course 

19 

An  important  event  occurs 

lU 

Student  interest 

2 

The  arrival  of  the  World  Affairs  magazine 

2 

Tests  on  Current  Events 

2 

The  end  of  a  Social  Studies  unit 

1 

*  28  teachers  practised  flexible  timing  of  current  events  study. 
^  12  teachers  used  two  factors. 


Furthermore,  Table  V,  page  9k,  indicates  that  almost  all  teachers 
did  use  the  correlation  technique.  The  contention  of  some  authors  that 
flexibility  of  timing  of  current  events  instruction  lends  itself  to  cor¬ 
relation  appears  to  be  borne  out.  Most  teachers  did  use  flexible  timing 
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and  most  teachers  did  use  correlation.  However,  the  contention  of  some 

3 

writers,  to  which  exception  was  taken  in  Chapter  IV,  that  regular 
timing  of  current  events  leads  to  the  separation  of  current  events  from 
the  social  studies,  was  not  vindicated  by  the  somewhat  meager  findings 
here.  The  two  teachers  who  did  use  regular  timing  of  current  events 
study  also  correlated  the  current  events  with  the  social  studies# 

Eleven  of  the  nineteen  teachers  who  used  relevance  to  the  social 
studies  to  determine  when  to  teach  a  current  event  used  this  factor 
either  predominantly  or  exclusively.  These  same  teachers  left  the 
impression  that  current  events  was  simply  a  means  to  make  history  more 
meaningful,  that  flexible  timing  provided  them  with  the  opportunity  for 
use  of  current  events  in  this  way.  The  study  of  current  events  was  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  current  scene  more  comprehensible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  flexible  timing  is  essential  if  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  that  such  timing  is  not 
necessary  in  order  for  correlation  to  occur#  Added  to  the  fact  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  thirty  teachers  did  not  seem  to  put  an  emphasis 
on  the  current  scene  when  current  events  were  studied  is  the  finding, 
evidenced  in  Table  III,  that  approximately  half  of  the  time  recommended 
in  the  literature  was  used  by  the  thirty  teachers,  on  the  average,  for 
current  events  study.  Moffatt*s  contention  that  flexible  timing  will 
tend  to  push  the  study  of  current  events  into  the  background,  because  of 
the  demands  of  covering  the  content  of  a  social  studies  course,  appears 


3 

Supra,  p.  30 
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to  be  vindicated.4  Only  three  of  the  thirty  teachers,  one  of  whom  used 
regular  timing,  devoted  twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  social  studies  course  to  current  events. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  grade  twelve  social  studies  some¬ 
what  more  time  was  devoted  to  current  events  study  than  in  social 
studies  in  grades  ten  and  eleven,  as  Table  III  illustrates.  The  major 
reason  reported  by  the  teachers  for  this  circumstance  was  that  social 
studies  30  and  35  courses  are  concerned  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
other  social  studies  courses  with  contemporary  history.  Current  events 
represent  the  latest  manifestations  of  some  aspects  of  the  contemporary 
history  which  makes  up  so  much  of  these  courses  and  thus  more  time  was 
spent  on  them. 

Fourteen  teachers,  when  asked  what  determined  when  they  would 
study  current  events,  stated  that  the  importance  or  significance  of  the 
event  suggested  their  timing  of  current  events  study.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  significance  of  current  events  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain, 
these  teachers  were  putting  an  emphasis  on  timeliness  of  study.  The 
event  may  be  considered  in  class  shortly  after  it  occurs  when  flexible 
timing  is  used.  Student  interest  will  be  capitalized  upon  in  this  way 
and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  developing  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  current  events  study  may  be  enhanced •  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
suggested  in  Chapter  IV  that  a  habit  of  continuing  attention  to  current 
affairs  was  an  ingredient  of  such  a  disposition  and  flexible  timing  may 


!offatt*s  statement  is  paraphrased  on  page  28 
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be  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  regular  timing  technique  in  developing  this 

habit*  The  advocates  of  the  regular  timing  of  current  events  study  did 

suggest  that  continuing  student  attention  to  current  events  imposed  by 

5 

this  technique  forms  such  a  habit* 

Uti ligation  of  Current  Events  Content 

Table  V  conqjares  the  teachers*  utilization  of  current  events  con¬ 
tent  with  the  recommendations  in  this  regard  found  in  the  literature* 

TABLE  V 

UTILIZATION  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Techniques 

Practice  of 
Teachers 

Recommendations 
in  Literature 

Use  of  the  Depth  Approach 

always 

lb 

X 

sometimes 

9 

usually 

7 

seldom 

0 

never 

0 

Correlation  of  Current  Events  With 
the  Social  Studies* 

full 

9 

considerable 

20 

X 

minimal 

3 

never 

0 

Two  teachers  practised  differing  degrees  of  correlation  at  differing 
grade  levels* 


%upra.  p.  28 
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Although  it  was  not  stated  in  the  literature  that  current  events 
should  "always"  be  studied  in  depth,  a  definite  implication  was  made  to 
this  effect.^  The  table  shows  that  most  teachers  did  not  "always”  use 
the  depth  approach,  that  almost  one-third  of  them  only  "sometimes"  used 
it.  Although  "sometimes"  does  not  of  necessity  have  a  clear  definition, 
it  seems  certain  that  nine  teachers  used  the  "piecemeal"  approach  to 
current  events  teaching  some  of  the  time,  an  approach  which  is  condemned 
in  the  literature.  But  in  the  main  these  teachers1  practices  compare 
quite  favourably  with  the  literature* s  recommendations.  Mhere  they  do, 
understanding  of  the  event  may  be  enhanced 5  where  they  do  not,  the  two 
goals  of  national  and  international  understanding  might  not  so  likely  be 
realized.  Both  of  these  goals  it  will  be  recalled,  involve  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

An  even  more  favourable  comparison  can  be  made  from  Table  ¥ 
between  the  recommendation  for  "considerable"  correlation  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  teachers.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  practised  "consider¬ 
able"  correlation.  It  would  seem  that  the  "complementary  understanding" 

7 

suggested  by  the  literature  would  in  fact  result  in  these  teachers* 
classrooms.  However,  the  former  impression  that  for  one-third  of  the 
teachers  current  events  were  used  primarily  to  increase  comprehension 


A  current  affairs  program  for  Fraser  and  West  is  one  which 
".  .  .  includes  study  of  historical  and  geographic  background  of  present 
day  events,  as  well  as  study  of  the  events  themselves."  See  Dorothy 
McLure  Fraser,  Edith  West,  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  196 15,  p.  23h/” 
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of  history  suggests  that  the  understanding  in  some  of  these  classrooms 
would  not  he  so  ’’complementary*" 

The  fact  that  most  teachers  did  practise  "considerable"  correla¬ 
tion  intimated  that  they  recognized,  as  the  literature  did,  that  certain 
events  occur  which  could  not  be  correlated  with  the  social  studies 
course  but  were  deserving  of  study  all  the  same.  However,  nine  teachers 
would  not  agree.  They  would  insist  that  every  current  event  studied 
must  show  relevance  to  the  course. 

Table  V  does  not  indicate  the  methods  used  by  the  teachers  to 
bring  about  a  correlation  of  current  events  with  the  social  studies. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  asking  of  every  teacher  a  question  which  would 
reveal  such  methods*  However,  eleven  teachers  were  questioned  on  this 
subject  and  two  methods  predominated.  The  showing  of  parallels  between 
the  historical  and  contemporary  was  the  more  popular  method  of  cor¬ 
relation.  The  other  method,  most  characteristic  in  Social  Studies  30 
classes,  was  to  bring  up-to-date  recent  history. 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Current  Events  Content 

Table  VI  compares  criteria  recommended  in  the  literature  with 
criteria  used  in  practice,  although  one  of  the  criteria  advocated  in 
the  literature  does  not  appear  in  this  table.  Its  omission  from  the 
interview  was  unfortunate.  However,  the  teacher  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  this  criterion  as  a  basis  for  selecting  current  events  content, 
when  he  was  asked  if  there  were  any  other  bases  for  his  choice. 

This  table  also  shows  the  major  criteria  influencing  the  teachers 
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choices.  Two  of  the  teachers,  it  will  be  noted,  did  not  have  a  major 
basis  for  choosing  current  events  content. 

Three  of  the  criteria  recommended  by  the  literature,  that  is, 
significance,  relation  to  the  social  studies  course  and  maturity  level 
of  the  student,  received  the  most  recognition  by  the  teachers  as  bases 
upon  which  current  events  were  chosen.  Furthermore,  Table  VI  indicates 
that  relevance  to  the  social  studies  course  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  criterion  determining  the  selection  of  current  events  by 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-eight  teachers.  This  finding  is  a  reflection  once 


TABLE  VI 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Techniques  (Criteria) 

Practice 

of 

Teachers'* 

Most 

important 

criterion 

Recommend¬ 
ations  in 
literature 

Relation  to  social  studies  course 

29 

16 

X 

Significance  of  event 

23 

8 

X 

Maturity  level  of  student 

18 

0 

X 

Crisis  nature  of  issue 

18 

3 

Classroom  periodical  treatment  of 
event 

17 

1 

Newspaper  and  newsmagazine  publicity 
of  the  event 

17 

0 

Student  choice 

lU 

0 

X 

Others 

8# 

0 

*  Figures  in  this  column  out  of  30. 

#  No  one  of  these  responses  indicated  the  choice  of  current  events  in 
the  light  of  accepted  goals  of  current  events  teaching. 
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more  of  the  practice  of  correlating  current  events  with  the  social 
studies  which  was  characteristic  of  current  events  teaching  among  the 
social  studies  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  System*  Its  popularity  as  a  criterion  is  quite  possibly  a 
reflection  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied*  Also,  its  popu¬ 
larity  very  possibly  suggests  that  the  emphasis  for  some  teachers  is 
put  on  history  rather  than  on  the  current  scene* 

Maturity  level  of  the  student  was  a  basis  for  choice  of  current 
events  by  eighteen  of  the  thirty  teachers  even  though  it  was  never  used 
as  a  major  criterion*  Although  this  criterion  is  defined  with  difficulty, 
some  teacher  concern  for  both  the  encouragement  of  student  interest  and 
the  enhancement  of  student  understanding  is  indicated  because  of  its  use* 

Table  VI  also  indicates  that  teachers  did  not  select  current 
events  content  in  the  light  of  goals  of  current  events  teaching*  The 
fact  that  this  criterion  was  not  stated  possibly  influenced  this  lack  of 
agreement  with  the  literature  in  spits  of  the  fast  teachers  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  choose  ,®otherM  criteria*  Very  likely  those  who  used 
any  of  the  criteria  recommended  by  the  literature  would  ultimately  indi¬ 
cate,  if  asked  why  they  used  these,  that  they  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
educational  objectives,  and  possibly  these  would  correspond  to  current 
events  objectives* 

Another  recommended  criterion,  student  choice,  received  agreement 
of  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  teachers  that  it  served  as  a  basis  for 
choosing  current  events*  If  the  contention  of  the  literature  is  correct, 
that  is,  that  student  choice  of  current  events  leads  to  the  development 
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of  discriminative  thinking,  then  most  of  these  teachers  were  failing  to 
use  a  technique  which  leads  to  the  realization  of  one  of  the  goals  of 

Q 

current  events  teaching.  In  addition,  even  of  the  fourteen  teachers 
who  used  this  criterion,  only  four  indicated  that  the  students  were 
given  training  in  choosing  current  events  or  implied  that  the  exercise 
of  student  choice  provided  a  necessary  training  which  would  stand  these 
pupils  in  good  stead  when  they  were  faced  with  adult  media.  Most  teach¬ 
ers  who  used  the  criterion  of  student  choice  took  the  position  of  Fraser 

and  West  rather  than  that  of  Henry  Johnson.  If  the  topic  resulting  from 

9 

the  student  choice  was  trivial,  then  it  should  be  dropped.  For  Henry 
Johnson,  however,  the  significant  or  trivial  characteristic  of  the  news 
item  did  not  matter,  for  student  skill  in  "checking”  the  reliability  of 
news  sources  is  Johnson* s  aim,  leading  to  the  development  of  discrimina¬ 
tive  thinking  in  students  who  will  eventually  be  faced  with  adult  news 
media.  Those  teachers  who  did  not  use  this  criterion  at  all  regarded 
its  use  inadvisable  since  students  could  not  be  expected  to  choose  cur¬ 
rent  events  which  would  be  important  enough  for  the  class*  s  attention. 
However,  this  failure  to  use  this  criterion  also  represents,  as  far  as 
one  segment  of  the  literature  was  concerned,  a  failure  to  encourage  a 
means  whereby  student  enthusiasm  for  current  events  study  could  be 
encouraged • 

Over  half  of  the  thirty  teachers,  as  evidenced  by  Table  VI,  used 
three  criteria  which  the  literature  did  not  recommend.  Events  which 

^Supra.  p.  U3. 
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were  of  a  "crisis  nature"  were  defined  for  the  teachers  as  those  which 
had  implications  of  immediate  danger  for  the  lives  of  the  national 
population.*0  Many  teachers  were  reminded  of  the  Cuban  Crisis  of  1962. 
Four  of  the  teachers  who  used  this  criterion,  it  is  worth  adding,  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with  that  of  significance.  Here  was  a  definition  of  signifi¬ 
cance  for  them.  Those  who  did  not  use  the  "crisis  nature  of  an  issue" 
as  a  criterion  expressed  concern  about  contributing  to  the  anxiety  and 
perhaps  even  the  hysteria  created  by  a  crisis.  Class  discussion  of 
crises,  they  pointed  out,  would  serve  no  purpose,  particularly  when 
calm  deliberation  about  them  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

Both  the  fact  of  classroom  periodical  treatment  of  an  event,  and 
the  newspaper  and  newsmagazine  publicity  of  an  event  served  as  criteria 
for  slightly  over  half  of  the  teachers  as  well.  That  these  criteria 
were  regarded  as  indicators  of  significant  events  provided  the  major 
reason  for  teacher  use  of  them.  In  contrast,  it  was  pointed  out  in 
the  literature  that  particularly  newspaper  publicity  of  an  event  does 
not  in  fact  determine  significance,  that  the  newspapers  propensity  to 
be  sensational  and  partial  and  its  geographic  self-centredness  defeats 
this  end.**  However,  the  fact  that  teachers  do  use  these  two  criteria 
as  guides  in  the  selection  of  significant  current  events  content  may 
suggest  that  teachers  need  some  kind  of  direction  in  the  choosing  of 
such  current  events.  The  lack  of  specificity  in  the  definitions  found 

^This  criterion  is  akin  to  Fay  Wesley* s  "urgency."  Supra ,  p.  U6. 

^Supra.  p.  U9. 
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in  the  literature  for  this  criterion  of  significance,  has  already 

12 

intimated  this  need  for  guidance. 

Of  the  eight  teachers  who  used  ,,other,,  bases  for  the  selection 
of  current  events  content,  six  used  the  common  exam  based  on  the  World 
Affairs  classroom  periodical  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  choice  of 
current  events.  The  writers  on  current  events  teaching  recognized 
neither  the  common  exam  nor  the  treatment  of  an  event  by  the  classroom 
periodical  as  a  criterion  for  the  choice  of  current  events. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  considerable  use  of  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  significance  by  these  teachers.  That  some  of  these  teachers 
associated  the  three  criteria  which  were  not  recommended  with  signifi¬ 
cance  has  also  been  indicated.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  meaning  to 
the  criterion  of  significance  during  the  interview  by  asking  those  who 
stated  they  used  this  criterion  for  its  definition.  Table  VII  illus¬ 
trates  these  definitions. 

Two  points  of  emphasis  are  apparent  which  are  in  agreement  with 
two  of  the  points  of  emphasis  found  in  the  literature.  Nine  teachers 
of  these  twenty-two  who  used  the  criterion  of  significance  defined  sig¬ 
nificant  news  items  as  those  which  have  a  future  effect  on  humanity  or 
on  the  course  of  history.  This  definition  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
literature  where  it  was  stated  that  significant  news  items  are  those 
which  will  have  a  widespread  and  lasting  influence.^  The  other  point 
of  emphasis  related  to  a  national  involvement  in  the  issue.  Both 
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"crisis  nature  of  the  issue,"  which  was  defined  previously,  and  the 
effect  of  the  event  on  Canada  are  definitions  which  indicate  that 
national  concern  is  a  factor  in  determining  significance.  If  the  event 
has  implications  of  dangers  for  us  or  if,  when  it  does  not,  its  effects 
on  us  as  a  nation  are  certain  and  obvious,  it  is  significant.  In  fact, 
even  more  emphasis  appears  to  be  put  on  this  latter  definition  by  the 
teachers  than  was  put  on  it  in  the  literature.  Teachers  were  inclined 
to  ask  more  readily,  than  were  the  writers,  "What  is  the  effect  of  this 
event  on  us?"  and  by  the  term  "us"  they  implied  personal  involvement  as 

TABLE  VII 

TEACHER  DEFINITION  OF  THE  CRITERION  "SIGNIFICANCE" 


Definition 

Number  of 
Responses^ 

Future  effect  on  man  and  on  history 

9 

Actual  and  potential  effect  on  Canada  or  extent 

Canada  is  involved 

6 

Crisis  nature  of  the  issue 

k 

Relevance  to  social  studies  course 

3 

Relevance  to  a  persisting  problem  or  issue 

3 

Relevance  to  world  peace 

2 

Frequency  of  mention  in  press 

2 

Others 

9 

„  22  of  the  23  teachers  who  used  this  criterion  defined  it. 
^  10  teachers  expressed  more  than  one  definition 
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well  as  national  involvement.1^  However,  the  fact  that  "us"  did  have 
personal  connotations  did  not  mean  that  these  teachers  regarded  current 
events  as  particularly  significant  which  were  of  a  local  or  provincial 
nature.  An  event  which  occurred  close  to  home  would  have  to  have 
national  or  international  implications  in  most  cases  before  it  would  be 
acceptable  for  study.  Data  from  Table  XVI  readily  demonstrate  the  kind 
of  scope  these  teachers  required  of  an  event  before  they  would  introduce 
it  into  their  classes.^  One  can  gather  from  this  table,  in  fact,  one 
further  definition  of  significance  upon  which  these  teachers  based  their 
choice  of  current  events.  The  table  shows  that  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  current  events  studied  in  these  six  Edmonton  high  schools  were  either 
of  a  national  or  international  character.  This  same  definition  of  sig¬ 
nificance  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  definition  stated  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  the  current  event  whose  effect  is  large  is  significant. 

Although  certain  differences  of  emphasis  do  occur  between  the 
definitions  in  the  literature  and  those  of  the  teachers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  two  groups  of  definitions  themselves  are  considerably  similar.1^ 
So  similar  are  these  definitions  in  fact  that  the  same  lack  of  specifi¬ 
city  characteristic  of  the  definitions  found  in  the  literature  may  also 
be  attributed  to  these  teachers*  definitions.  Even  though  significance 

teacher  definitions  which  are  marked  #  in  Table  XVIII, 
infra,  pp.  166-168,  particularly  evidence  this  personal  involvement. 

^Xnfra.  pp.  166- 168. 

^A  comparison  of  Table  VII  with  pages  UrU5  demonstrates  this 
similarity  of  definitions. 
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as  a  criterion  is  recommended  in  the  literature  and  accepted  by  the 
teachers,  its  use  would  be  considerably  subject  to  personal  opinion  and 
interpretation*  Varying  current  events  would  be  regarded  as  significant 
among  different  teachers* 

Three  of  the  twenty-two  teachers,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
considered  that  current  events  were  significant  if  they  were  relevant  to 
the  course*  They  based  this  assumption  on  the  fact  that  since  the  course 
content  is  significant,  those  news  events  which  relate  to  the  course 
content  are  also  significant*  Their  definition  of  significance  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  one  of  the  writers  of  current  events  teaching  but  the 
same  exception  may  be  taken  to  It  that  was  taken  when  this  author1  s 
definition  was  expressed,3^ 

One  final  comparison  can  be  made  relevant  to  criteria  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  current  events  content.  It  was  suggested  in  the  literature  that 
criteria  should  be  used  in  combination  and  one  of  the  conclusions 
contained  within  the  text  of  Chapter  IV  was  that  because  of  the  vague 
direction  four  of  the  five  criteria  gave,  their  use  in  combination  would 
make  the  choice  of  current  events  content  more  clear*  What,  however, 
constitutes  a  “conibinati0ntt  of  criteria?  Since  the  literature  was  not 
definitive  in  this  respect,  the  use  of  two  of  the  five  recommended  cri¬ 
teria  will  be  considered  as  using  criteria  in  “combination •”  Table  VI 
does  intimate,  but  only  intimates,  that  criteria  were  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  by  most  teachers*  More  concretely,  of  the  thirty  teachers,  sixteen 
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used  three  of  the  recommended  criteria  in  choosing  current  events,  eight 
used  two  of  the  criteria,  five  used  four  of  the  criteria  and  one  used 
just  one  of  the  recommended  criteria.  According  to  the  definition  set 
up  just  previously,  twenty-nine  of  the  teachers  used  criteria  in  Hcom- 
bination'1  and  thus  their  practice  corresponded  to  the  recommendation  in 
the  literature. 


Sources  of  Current  Events  Content 

Table  VIII  compares  types  of  sources  used  in  practice  with  those 
recommended  in  the  literature.  It  also  illustrates  those  sources  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  most  important  by  these  teachers. 


TABLE  VIII 

TYPES  OF  SOURCES  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Types  of  Sources 

Number 

using 

source- type 

Most 

important 
source- type* 

Most  important 
source-type 
recommended 
in  literature 

Classroom  Periodical 

2? 

20 

X 

Newspapers 

18 

5 

X 

Edmonton  Journal  only 

13 

k 

Variety  of  Newspapers^ 

k 

1 

X 

Weekly  Newsmagazines 

Ik 

0 

T,V,  and  Radio 

Ik 

2 

Others 

12 

0 

*  Three  of  the  thirty  teachers  did  not  indicate  a  most  important 
source- type, 

#  Variety  of  newspapers  -  more  than  one  newspaper 
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Before  interpreting  the  data,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  constitutes 
usage  of  a  source-type.  It  is  true  that  students  might  use  any  of  these 
types  of  sources  incidentally,  at  home  or  in  other  areas  of  his  non¬ 
school  environment.  But  to  qualify  as  an  educative  instrument  within 
the  current  events  teaching  framework,  these  media  would  have  to  be 
available  in  the  classroom,  or  assignments  would  have  to  be  made  direct¬ 
ing  students  to  the  use  of  these  source  materials  elsewhere.  The  data 
in  Table  VIII  manifest  this  qualification. 

More  popular  than  any  other  source-type  of  content,  as  the  table 
shows,  was  the  classroom  periodical.  It  was  not  only  used  by  ninety  per 
cent  of  these  thirty  teachers  but  was  the  most  important  source  for  sixty 
seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
newspaper  is  not  recognized  as  a  major  source  by  over  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  teachers,  that  its  use  in  most  cases  represents  a  study  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal.  Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  used  each  of  the 
weekly  newsmagazines  and  television  and  radio  as  sources,  television  and 
radio  being  major  sources  for  only  two  teachers.  The  emphasis,  therefore 
is  very  evidently  on  the  classroom  periodical.  It  will  be  recalled  that 

contradictory  recommendations  relative  to  types  of  sources  of  content 

18 

are  made  in  the  literature.  One  group  of  authors  puts  emphasis  on  the 
classroom  periodical  as  the  major  source,  another  group  puts  emphasis  on 
the  newspaper.  That  practice  compares  favourably  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  groups  of  authors  is  apparent. 


Supra .  pp.  59-61. 
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It  would  do  well  to  reiterate  some  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  classroom  periodical  at  this  point*  It  was  said  to  be 
better  organized,  selective  of  significant  news  items,  suitable  to  the 
varying  age  levels  of  students  and  neither  sensational  nor  biased.  It 
represents,  however,  a  type  of  ” spoon  feeding”;  its  use  as  a  predomi¬ 
nant  or  sole  source  does  not  expose  the  students  enough  to  adult  news 
media*  It  does  not  provide  the  immediacy  of  news  coverage  through  both 
time  and  space*  Certain  of  these  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  nature  of  these  two  news  media*  For  example,  the  newspaper 
is  bound  to  provide  more  recent  news  than  the  periodical.  However, 
other  advantages  and  disadvantages  result  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
material  contained  within  the  two  sources  of  current  events  content* 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  interpretative  characteristics  are 
applicable  to  Canadian  newspapers  and  classroom  periodicals  it  would  be 
necessary  to  analyze  them  to  discover  their  educational  worth*  Hie 
discussion  of  United  States*  news  media  in  the  literature  and  thus  the 
interpretations  therein  are  not  necessarily  pertinent  to  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  and  classroom  periodicals.  These  interpretations  are  contradic¬ 
tory  to  some  extent,  as  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  in  that  what  is 

claimed  as  an  advantage  for  the  periodical  is  also  claimed  as  an  advan- 

19 

tage  for  the  newspaper  or  even  a  disadvantage  for  the  periodical.  Hie 
analysis  of  Canadian  news  media,  suggested  above,  might  reconcile  the 

For  the  discussion  on  the  classroom  periodical  versus  the 
newspaper  debate,  see  pages  56-61* 
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contradictory  generalizations  evident  in  the  literature,  to  some  degree. 

The  fact  that  these  teachers  put  so  much  emphasis  on  the  use  of 

the  classroom  periodical  and  also  correlated  current  events  with  the 

social  studies  contradicts  the  finding  of  the  research  team,  who  in 

19U8-U9  noted  a  relationship  between  the  use  of  a  classroom  periodical 

and  the  isolation  of  current  events  from  the  social  studies.  It  would 

appear  that  the  content  within  the  two  periodicals  these  teachers  used 

did  lend  itself  to  correlation.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  need  to  regard 

the  use  of  this  source- type  as  a  ''crutch''  which  smothers  teacher  initia- 

21 

tive,  as  this  research  team  attempted  to  do,  for  these  teachers  in  the 
main  were  using  certain  ingenuity  by  the  very  process  of  correlating. 

Two  solutions  for  the  periodical  versus  newspaper  debate  appeared 
in  the  literature. ^  One,  to  use  the  periodical  and  newspaper  in  a 
sequential  way,  can  be  compared  with  data  received  from  the  teachers  in 
some  measure.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  authors  suggested  that  the 
classroom  periodical  be  used  in  early  high  school  and  that  by  at  least 
grade  twelve,  adult  news  media,  particularly  the  newspaper,  should  be 
used.  The  teachers  were  not  asked  nor  did  they  give  expression  to  any 
particular  differentiation  between  the  use  of  the  periodical  and  the 
newspaper  with  varying  grade  levels.  They  were  prone,  in  fact,  to 
generalize  about  the  use  of  these  types  of  sources  for  all  those  grade 
levels  at  which  they  taught.  One  can  assume,  therefore,  that  the  types 
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of  sources  used  in  grade  twelve  social  studies  classrooms  were  those 
which  were  described  as  being  used  by  teachers  of  grade  twelve  social 
studies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  these  teachers  taught  social  studies  at 
other  grade  levels  and  the  types  of  sources  they  described  were  those 
used  at  differing  grade  levels  as  well.  This  assumption  makes  two  find¬ 
ings  possible.  Of  the  thirty  teachers,  nineteen  taught  grade  twelve 
social  studies  as  well  as  social  studies  at  another  grade  level.  Wo 
sequential  use  of  source-types  of  current  events  content  was  evident 
with  these  nineteen  teachers.  The  second  finding  results  from  the  fact 
that  this  assumption  makes  a  comparison  possible.  The  types  of  sources 
of  current  events  content  used  by  the  twenty-one  social  studies  teachers 
in  grade  twelve  may  be  compared  with  the  sources  used  by  the  nine  teach¬ 
ers  who  taught  the  social  studies  in  only  grades  ten  and  eleven. 

Table  IX  confirms  the  former  observation  that  the  newspaper  and 
classroom  periodical  were  not  used  in  the  sequence  recommended  by  the 
literature.  It  illustrates  that  seventy- eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
who  taught  only  grade  ten  and  eleven  social  studies  used  the  classroom 
periodical,  that  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  these  considered  it  to  be  the 
most  important  source,  just  over  half  of  them  used  the  newspaper  and 
only  twenty-two  per  cent  of  them  considered  the  newspaper  a  major  source. 
A  similar  pattern  is  evident  for  those  who  taught  grade  twelve  social 
studies.  The  classroom  periodical  again  was  predominantly  used,  even 
more  so  in  fact  than  in  grades  ten  and  eleven,  since  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  of  grade  twelve  social  studies  used  this  source- 
type.  The  newspapers1  use  received,  as  the  table  indicates,  less 
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emphasis  than  the  classroom  periodical.  The  similarity  of  this  pattern 
to  that  of  the  grade  ten  and  eleven  teachers  attests  to  the  lack  of 
sequence.  A  failure  to  minister  to  the  varying  maturity  levels  of  stu¬ 
dents  Is  indicated  here. 


TABLE  IX 

SEQUENTIAL  USE  OF  SOURCE  TYPES 
CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Grades  10  and  11 

Grade  12* 

Used  Classroom  Periodical 

7(78$/ 

20(95 

as  major  source 

6(67$) 

Ut(67?o) 

Used  newspaper 

5(56$) 

13(62$) 

as  major  source 

OJ 

CJ 

3(lM 

With  two  exceptions, 
at  other  grade  levels 

M  9  "  10°% 

=  100$ 


teachers  in  this  column  taught  social  studies 


The  other  solution  for  the  newspaper  versus  classroom  periodical 
debate  was  to  use  a  variety  of  types  of  sources,  including  both  of  these 
media.  Variety  is  interpreted  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  as  at 
least  including  the  classroom  periodical  and  the  newspaper.  The  discus" 
sion  of  sources  of  current  events  content  within  Chapter  IV  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  particularly  put  emphasis  on  these  two 
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sources*  Hence,  Table  X  is  divided  into  sections,  one  portraying  the 
extent  of  "variety,"  the  other  the  extent  of  lack  of  "variety."  To 
facilitate  expression  within  the  table,  the  newspaper  and  classroom 
periodical  will  be  abbreviated  "C.P*"  and  "N."  respectively. 


TABLE  X 

TEACHER  USE  OF  A  VARIETY  OF  SOURCE-TYPES 
FOR  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Variety 

Variety 

+1 

Variety 

+2 

Variety 

+3 

No 

Sources 

C.P. 

C.P. 

+  1 

C.P. 

+2 

N. 

N. 

+1 

N. 

+2 

h 

U 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Code:  Variety  *  classroom  periodical  +  newspaper 

C.P.  »  classroom  periodical 

N •  ■  newspaper 

+1,  +2,  +3  ■»  one,  two,  or  three  other  sources 

Note:  C.P.  +  1  or  C.P.  +  2  does  not  include  the 
newspaper;  neither  does  N.+l,  N.+2 
include  the  periodical  since  these 
combinations  constitute  "variety." 


The  fact  that  just  over  half  of  the  teachers  used  what  constitutes 
"variety"  of  types  of  sources  is  illustrated  by  Table  X.  The  use  of  the 
television,  radio,  newsmagazine,  and  "others"  as  sources  of  current 
events  content  was  not  found  to  be  frequent  or  consistent.  Such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  suggested  by  Table  VIII,  page  105,  where  only  two  teachers 
used  these  media  as  predominant  sources.  Hence  those  teachers  who  did 

2%upra .  pp.  51-61. 
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not  use  "variety"  as  defined  here,  would  not  make  available  to  their 
students  the  "range  of  judgments,"  the  availability  of  which  forms  one 
basis  for  the  recommendation  in  the  literature  that  a  variety  of  types 
of  sources  be  used.^  These  teachers  have  not  used  one  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  lends  itself  to  the  current  events  objective  of  discrim¬ 
inative  thinking. 

Variety  of  sources  means,  as  well,  according  to  the  literature, 
variety  within  a  source-type.  That  is,  for  example,  various  newsmaga¬ 
zines  such  as  Newsweek  and  Time  constitute  a  variety  within  the  category 
of  newsmagazines.  Table  VIII,  page  105,  has  already  illustrated  that  a 
variety  of  newspapers  within  the  source- type,  newspapers,  was  not  com¬ 
monly  used •  Only  five  used  newspapers  other  than  the  Edmonton  Journal. 
Furthermore  oily  six  teachers  used  more  than  one  weekly  newsmagazine  and 
nine  stated  that  they  made  assignments  concerning  more  than  one  radio  or 
television  program.  Six  used  more  than  one  classroom  periodical.  These 
figures  attest  once  again  to  the  lack  of  variety,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  constitutes  variety 
within  each  source-type.  Variety  must  at  least  mean  more  than  one 
source. 

It  is  of  informative  value  to  show  what  particular  sources  were 
used  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  used  by  the  teachers  in  the 
Edmonton  Public  High  Schools.  Table  XI  shows  these  data.  Such  data 
cannot  be  compared  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  literature  was  hesitant 


^Supra,  p.  52 
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TABLE  XI 


FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF  PARTICULAR  SOURCES  OF 
CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT  WITHIN 
EACH  SOURCE-TYPE 


Source  Type 

Particular  Sources 

Numbers  of  Teachers 
Who  Used  Particular 
Sources'* 

Classroom  Periodical 

World  Affairs 

26 

World  Review 

7 

Newspapers 

Edmonton  Journal 

15 

Financial  Post 

3 

Manchester  Guardian 

2 

New  York  Times 

1 

London  Times 

1 

New  Statesman 

1 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 

1 

Toronto  Star 

1 

Vancouver  Sun 

1 

Weekly  Newsmagazine 

Time 

11 

Newsweek 

6 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report 

2 

Canadian  Saturday  Night 

1 

Saturday  Review 

1 

Spectator 

1 

Television  and  Radio 

C.B.C.  Newscasts  (Radio  and 

Television) 

5 

News  Round  Up 

3 

Newsmagazine 

2 

Close  Up 

2 

Capital  Report 

1 

Inquiry 

1 

David  Brinkley* s  Journal 

1 

Others 

Macleans  Magazine 

3 

Tapes  of  television  or  radio 

3 

Films 

2 

Life 

2 

Teacher  lecture 

2 

Readers*  Digest 

1 

Look 

1 

•st- 

Out  of  a  possible  total  of  30. 
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In  recommending  particular  news  media  publications  or  programs  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  not  patronize  particular  commercial 
interests  and  secondly,  the  predominantly  United  States1  literature  did 
not  recommend  Canadian  news  media  which  would  be  in  use  in  Canadian 
schools,  although,  as  Table  XI  shows,  some  American  sources  were  used. 

To  conclude,  the  interview  was  so  constructed  that  a  check  on  the 
consistency  of  the  responses  of  these  teachers  was  made  possible  rela¬ 
tive  to  sources  of  content.  Question  9(a)  asked,  "What  sources  of  con¬ 
temporary  content  do  you  have  students  use?"  Question  10(b)  asked, 

"What  methods  are  used  for  student  study  of  current  events?"  and  among 
the  responses  was  the  use  of  three  of  the  major  sources  of  content,  toe 
classroom  periodical,  toe  newspaper,  and  toe  newsmagazine.  It  was  found 
that  seven  teachers  were  not  consistent  in  their  response.  This  incon¬ 
sistency  is  indicated  in  Table  XII. 

If  toe  later  responses  were  truly  indicative  of  toe  practices  in 
these  eight  teachers*  classrooms,  that  is  those  responses  to  the  question 
10(b),  the  former  comparisons  of  practice  with  theory  and  toe  interpre¬ 
tations  arrived  therefrom  would  not  be  altered  appreciably.  Use  of  the 
classroom  periodical  would  be  slightly  less  pronounced;  toe  lack  of 
sequence,  from  toe  classroom  periodical  in  grades  ten  and  eleven,  to  toe 
newspaper  in  grade  twelve  would  still  exist— in  fact,  with  these  altered 
data  toe  opposite  sequence  appears  more  characteristic.  A  little  less 
"variety"  of  types  of  sources  would  be  evidenced  as  well. 
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TABLE  XII 

INCONSISTENCY  OF  SEVEN  TEACHER  RESPONSES: 
SOURCE-TYPES  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Respondent  Number 

Response  to 
Question  9a, 
i,  ii,  iii 

Response  to 

Question  10b, 
iii,  iv,  v 

3 

C.P.  N.  NM. 

nil 

7 

C.P. 

nil 

18 

C.P.  N. 

C.P. 

21 

C.P.  NM. 

N. 

23 

C.P. 

nil 

28 

C.P.  NM. 

C.P. 

29 

C.P.  NM. 

C.P. 

Code:  C.P.  »  Classroom  periodical 
N.  »  Newspaper 
NM.  ■  Newsmagazine 


26 

Methods  of  Current  Events  Teaching 

Table  XIII  represents  a  summary  of  data  received  in  answer  to 

27 

question  10(a),  10(b)  and  10(d)  of  the  interview.  The  first  of  these 
asks,  "Nhat  are  the  methods  you  used  to  present  current  events?" 5  the 


^Method  is  distinguished  from  technique  on  p.  62. 
27 

See  interview  form  pp.  ,  Appendix  A. 
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second  asks,  "What  are  the  methods  which  students  use  to  study  current 
events?";  and  the  third  question  asks  the  teachers  about  the  nature  of 
the  discussion  method  which  they  used.  The  methods  found  in  Table  XIII, 
derived  from  these  data,  are  characterized  by  three  features.  Each 
method  has  distinguishing  properties  which  were  evident  when  the  method 
was  used  in  practice.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  the  assignment  of 

TABLE  XIII 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CURRENT  EVENTS 


Methods 

Number  of  Teachers 
Using  Method** 

Recommends tions 
in  Literature 

Teacher- led  discussion 

30 

X 

Student  Reading  of  Contemporary 
Materials 

25 

Individual  Research 

22 

X 

Lecture 

21 

Student- led  discussion 

17 

X 

Debate 

10 

X 

Panel 

11 

X 

Committee 

9 

X 

Open- forum 

2 

Student  Report 

12 

Oral 

11 

X 

Committee  Method 

9 

X 

Comparison 

8 

X 

Biographical  Studies 

7 

X 

Others 

6 

Sociodrama 

3 

X 

•* 

Out  of  a  possible  total  of  30. 
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broad  themes  to  the  class  was  entirely  coincident  with  the  individual 
research  method;  that  furthermore,  the  use  of  the  former  method  inevi¬ 
tably  resulted  in  the  use  of  the  latter  method.  Thus  the  assignment  of 
broad  themes  is  not  included  in  the  table  since  the  term  "individual 
research"  was  more  completely  descriptive  of  the  classroom  process  which 
these  two  methods  suggested.  Also,  the  use  of  maps  and  the  use  of  the 
bulletin  board  are  not  considered  in  Table  XIII.  Both  techniques  when 
used  in  practice  appeared  to  be  incidental  to  the  use  of  another  method. 
The  second  feature  is  that  these  methods  are  comprehensive  in  that  they 
encompass  all  the  methods  of  current  events  teaching  used  by  these 
teachers.  After  indicating  in  each  of  questions  10(a)  and  10(b)  which 
methods  pertained  to  their  classroom  practices,  the  teachers  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  describe  other  methods  they  used.  The  third  feature 
is  that  these  methods  lend  themselves  to  comparison  with  the  recommended 
methods  contained  within  the  literature. 

The  table  shows  that  the  method  most  commonly  used  among  the 
thirty  teachers,  that  is  the  teacher-led  discussion  method,  was  also 
recommended  in  the  literature.  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  it  put 
more  emphasis  on  recommendations  for  a  student-led  discussion.  Somewhat 
over  half  the  teachers  used  this  latter  form  of  discussion.  The  table 
also  indicates  that  teachers  engaged  their  students  very  considerably  in 
the  reading  of  one  or  more  contemporary  materials,  these  being,  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  classroom  periodical  and  the  newsmagazine.  The  writers  did 
not  recommend  this  method.  However,  they  did  presume  that  such  reading 
is  a  part  of  the  individual  research  method  which  they  did  recommend  and 
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which  was  used  by  just  over  two-thirds  of  these  teachers.  It  will  be 
noted,  furthermore,  that  the  lecture  method  was  used  by  over  seventy  per 
cent  of  these  teachers  and  that  it  is  not  recommended  as  well.  No  more 
than  eleven  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  each  of  the  five  remaining 
recommended  methods.  In  other  words,  only  three  of  the  eight  recommended 
methods  were  employed  in  over  half  of  these  teachers*  classrooms.  Two 
methods  which  were  not  recommended,  although  they  were  not  criticized 
in  the  literature,  were  used  by  over  half  of  these  teachers  as  well. 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  which  method  they  used  most  often  in 
the  implementation  of  current  events  study.  Two  methods  by  far  took 
precedence  over  the  others,  that  is,  the  teacher- led  discussion  and  the 
individual  research  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  recommending  of  particular  methods,  it  was 
advocated  in  the  literature  that  a  variety  of  methods  be  used.  Variety 

pO 

here  will  constitute  the  use  of  at  least  three  methods.  Table  XIV 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  a  "variety"  of  methods  is  employed  by  the 
teachers.  Obviously  the  extent  to  which  these  teachers  used  a  “variety” 


po 

The  literature  on  current  events  teaching  does  not,  when  making 
the  recommendation  that  a  variety  of  methods  be  used,  suggest  a  number 
of  methods  which  would  constitute  variety.  However,  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research  does  provide  some  indication  of  number  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social  studies  methods.  Gross  and  Badger  state:  "It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  teacher  should  not  use  one  or  two  methods  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others^  a  variety  of  techniques,  each  of  which  fits 
certain  special  purposes  or  situations,  probably  will  yield  highest 
return  in  learning."  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  methods  which 
would  make  up  variety  would  have  to  be  at  least  three.  The  fact  that 
social  studies  methods  are  being  discussed  rather  than  current  events 
methods  provides  no  obstacles  to  the  use  of  the  Encyclopedia* s  implica¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  a  variety  of  methods.  There  is  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  two  groups  of  methods. 
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of  methods  compares  very  favourably  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
literature. 
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TABLE  XIV 

NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS  USING  A  VARIETY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  METHODS 


Number  of  Methods 


Number  of  Teachers 


7 

6 

5 

h 

3 


a 

h 

6 

3 

5 


2 


1 


1 


2 


NOTE:  The  figures  in  this  table  represent  all  the  methods  used  by  the 
teachers,  not  only  those  methods  which  were  recommended  by  the  liter¬ 
ature.  The  literature  did  not  criticize  the  use  of  any  of  the  methods 
used  by  these  teachers  and  furthermore  the  element  of  variety  would 
still  exist  whether  the  method  was  recommended  or  not. 


There  remains  within  this  section  to  coapare  and  interpret  the 
findings  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  each  of  the  recommended  methods. 

Discussion.  Table  XI IX  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  each  dis¬ 
cussion  form  was  used.  Of  the  two  basic  forms,  that  is,  the  teacher- led 
and  student-led  discussions,  the  former  was  employed  considerably  more. 
Although  the  writers  on  current  events  teaching  condoned  the  use  of  the 
teacher-led  discussion,  they  emphasized  that  student-led  discussion  is 
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more  desirable  and  that  this  form  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  develop- 

29 

ment  of  an  appreciation  of  democracy  7  and  discriminative  thinking  in 
the  student.  Just  under  half  of  the  teachers  failed  to  use  this  form  of 
discussion  at  all  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  they  have  lost  one  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  realize  these  two  goals  of  current  events  teaching. 

The  authors  contended  that  good  discussion  and  the  realization  of 
those  goals  to  which  discussion  particularly  lends  itself  results  only 
from  adequate  preparation.  Such  preparation  includes  the  study  of 
information  found  in  contemporary  media  as  well  as  that  found  in  history 
and  geography  books*  The  questioning  of  teachers  as  to  the  extent  of 
student  preparation  prior  to  any  type  of  discussion  resulted  in  three 
major  distinguishable  responses*  Sixteen  teachers  stated  that  the 
students  engaged  in  little  or  incidental  preparation;  eight  teachers 
suggested  that  student  preparation  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  current  event  being  discussed;  and  six  teachers  consistently  made 
definite  assignments  using  contemporary  materials  alone,  or  both  con¬ 
temporary  and  background  materials.  When  comparing  these  findings  with 
the  recommendations  in  the  literature,  it  would  appear  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  discussion  in  achieving  the  two  current  events  goals  which 
this  method  helps  to  realize  would  be  hampered  in  at  least  half  of  these 
teachers'  classrooms*  According  to  some  writers,  another  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  method  was  the  actual  number  of  students  orally 
participating  in  the  discussion*  Therefore,  these  teachers  were  asked 


2^An  appreciation  of  democracy  is  defined  in  pp.  21-23 
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about  the  extent  of  student  participation  in  terms  of  the  number  of  oral 
participants.  Their  responses  were  necessarily  approximations.  Three 
types  of  responses  are  distinguishable.  First,  a  percentage  suggesting 
the  number  of  participants  was  given,  either  expressed  as  a  single 
figure  or  as  a  percentage  range.  Eighteen  teachers  gave  such  a  response. 
When  the  middle  figure  within  the  range  was  averaged  with  the  single 
figures,  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  eighteen  classrooms 
engaged  in  oral  participation  in  the  discussion.  The  remaining  teachers 
stated  that  they  could  not  estimate  in  terms  of  a  percentage  this  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  figures  forty-two  per  cent  is  considerably  less  than 
the  approximately  eighty  per  cent  student  participation  Kinney  and 
Dresden  noted  consistently  occurring  in  classes  where  current  materials 
were  being  used .3°  The  second  type  of  response  was  simply  one  that  par¬ 
ticipation  varied,  that  it  varied  with  the  differing  abilities  of  the 
classes.  Nine  teachers  noted  that  more  participation  occurred  in  the 
discussions  held  in  higher  ability  classes.  The  third  type  of  response 
was  a  statement  by  four  teachers  to  the  effect  that  participation  was 
"very  good,"  "considerable,"  or  that  "most"  students  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Individual  Research  Method.  Twenty-one  teachers  employed 
the  individual  research  method.  The  use  of  this  method  consisted  of 
the  assigning  of  a  topic,  the  gathering,  organization  and  expression 

30 

Supra ,  p.  65. 
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of  information  pertinent  to  the  topic.  It  was  recommended  in  the 
literature  that  the  student  have  access  to  and  be  encouraged  to  use 
contemporary  materials,  such  as  newsmagazines,  newspapers  and  classroom 
periodicals,  and  background  materials,  such  as  history  or  geography 
references  or  textbooks.  These  would  act  as  sources  of  information 
during  the  research  process.  Two  responses  illustrate,  in  part,  the 
nature  of  the  use  of  source  materials  by  the  students  of  these  teachers 
during  the  individual  research  process.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one 
teachers  stated  that  their  students  did  use  the  library  to  facilitate 
their  research.  The  three  teachers  whose  students  did  not  use  the 
library,  had  no  social  studies  laboratory  to  substitute  for  the  library. 
In  fact,  two  of  these  three  teachers  had  their  students  use  only  the 
classroom  periodical,  the  third  had  his  students  use  the  Edmonton 
Journal  in  addition.  The  other  response  indicated  whether  contemporary 
materials  alone  were  used  or  whether  both  these  and  background  materials 
were  used.  Eight  teachers  used  contemporary  materials  exclusively,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  twenty-one  had  their  students  use  history  referen¬ 
ces  as  well.  Six  encouraged  student  use  of  geography  books.  It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  the  above  eight  teachers  did  not  bring  background 
to  bear  on  the  study  of  current  events  simply  because  history  books  or 
other  background  materials  were  not  used.  Contemporary  materials  do 
include  background  to  the  current  events  they  describe.  The  newsmaga¬ 
zine  and  classroom  periodical,  in  particular,  would  provide  more  than 
the  immediate  background  which  the  daily  newspaper  prints  and  all  of 
these  eight  teachers  did  use  the  classroom  periodical  at  least.  What 
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can  be  said  of  these  eight  teachers  is  that  their  responses  indicated 
that  the  individual  research  was  not  so  exhaustive  as  that  indicated  by 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-one  teachers. 

For  all  of  the  twenty-one  teachers,  therefore,  one  of  the  purposes 
which  was  associated  with  this  method  in  the  literature  would  be  served. 
This  method,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  in  practice,  did  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  background  information  which  is  pre-requisite  to 
understanding  the  current  event  and  ultimately  pre-requisite  to  national 
and  international  understanding.-^  However,  there  is  some  doubt  that 
the  other  purpose  associated  with  this  method  in  the  literature  would 
be  fulfilled  by  all  twenty-one  teachers.  The  development  of  research 
skills,  which  consists  of  the  gaining  of  knowledge  about  sources,  the 
gathering,  sifting  and  organizing  of  information,  would  not  be  so 
probable  for  some.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  classroom  periodical  would 
inhibit  the  development  of  this  skill,  particularly  if  the  ,9pre-^iges- 
ted'*  character  which  some  writers  attributed  to  this  medium  proved  to  be 
descriptive  of  World  Affairs  and  World  Review.  Four  teachers  who  used 
this  method  employed  only  the  classroom  periodical.  Furthermore,  when 
questioned  on  the  purpose  of  this  method,  only  eleven  stated  that  the 
development  of  these  skills  was  an  objective  of  its  use.  The  remainder 
generally  felt  that  it  was  a  device  whereby  the  student  gained  informa¬ 
tion  and  an  awareness  of  the  current  scene.  The  development  of  the 
current  events  goal  of  discriminative  thinking  with  which  these  research 
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skills  are  associated  is  thus  held  in  question  in  the  classrooms  of 
approximately  two-thirds  of  these  teachers. 

The  method  of  presenting  the  results  of  these  researches  may  be 
compared  as  well.  Generally,  it  was  suggested  in  the  literature  that 
the  students*  findings  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  oral  report,  or 
during  the  process  of  a  debate,  a  panel  discussion,  or  a  sociodrama.  It 
was  not  suggested  that  the  product  of  a  research  be  handed  in,  marked 
and  handed  back.  Nor  was  it  suggested  that  the  reports  be  read.  Table 
XV  illustrates  the  forms  in  which  the  researches  were  presented. 


TABLE  XV 

FORM  OF  PRESENTATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH 


Forms 

Number  of  Teachers 

Given  to  teacher  for  marking 

if 

Oral  report 

10 

Panel,  debate,  open  forum 

5 

Reports  read  by  teacher  or  student 

3 

Six  teachers  made  this  form  the  exclusive  method  of  presenting 
researches. 


The  table  shows  that  both  those  methods  of  presentation  which 
were  recommended  and  those  which  were  not,  were  common  forms  for  the 
presentation  of  the  individual  research.  The  table  only  intimates  that 
the  submission  of  the  research  for  marking  was  a  considerably  more 
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prevalent  method  of  presentation  than  the  others. 

The  Commi ttee  Method .  Only  nine  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  the 
committee  method.  Two  reasons,  in  particular,  were  expressed  by  the 
teachers  for  its  lack  of  use.  The  method  was  too  time-consuming,  and 
high  school  students  were  not  mature  enough  to  direct  themselves  in 
their  own  study.  Even  of  these  nine  teachers,  three  expressed  doubts 
about  the  competency  of  their  students  to  assume  the  responsibility 
implied  by  the  use  of  the  committee  method.  Some  few  writers  did  jus- 
tify  this  method.  They  suggested  that  committee  work  promoted  a  kind 
of  group  responsibility  which  they  associated  with  a  democracy.  Only 
four  teachers  suggested  a  purpose  of  this  method  which  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  one  of  promoting  group  responsibility.  Others  stated  that  the 
purpose  was  one  of  preparation  for  a  debate,  or  the  exchange  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  information.  Another  indication  that  group  responsibility  was 
not  really  sought  through  the  use  of  this  method  is  the  finding  that 
only  four  of  the  nine  teachers  allowed  students  committees  to  assume 
a  role  of  self-evaluation.  It  is  true,  though,  that  in  all  nine  class¬ 
rooms,  students  did  assume  some  group  responsibility,  since  all  of  the 
committees  described  exercised  a  "planning"  role.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  the  use  of  this  method  by  over  two-thirds  of  these  teachers,  because 
not  even  half  of  the  teachers  who  did  use  the  method  put  an  emphasis  on 
group  responsibility,  one  may  infer  a  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
most  teachers  to  associate  the  teaching  of  current  events  with  the 
development  in  the  students  of  an  appreciation  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  literature.  This  attitudinal  goal. 
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defined  and  described  in  Chapter  is  inclusive  of  such  “democratic" 

attributes  as  group  responsibility  and  cooperative  thinking  as  well  as 
many  others* 

The  Sociodrama*  A  method  of  current  events  teaching  which 
received  considerable  recommendation  but  which  was  used  very  little  in 
these  schools  is  the  sociodrama*  The  three  teachers  who  used  the  method 
expressed  purposes  of  its  implementation  which  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  literature*  The  improvement  of  human  relationships  was  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  two  of  the  three  teachers,  whereas  the  third  saw  the  sociodrama 
as  providing  an  excellent  means  for  stimulating  interest  in  the  current 
events*  The  failure  by  most  teachers  to  use  this  method  represents  the 
failure  to  use  a  method  which  was  recommended  in  the  literature  because 
of  its  potentiality  for  the  development  of  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others* 

Student  Study  of  Biographies*  Among  those  seven  teachers  who  did 
engage  their  students  in  the  study  of  contemporary  world  figures,  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  restriction  of  these  to  what  Is  termed  "world  - 
minded  heroes"  by  Kenworthy *^  Such  men  as  Ikrmaah,  Monnet,  De  Gaulle, 
Fanfani,  Nasser,  Pearson,  Kennedy,  and  Krushchev  were  among  those  chosen 
by  the  teacher  for  student  study*  Seemingly,  these  men  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  two  criteria:  first,  they  had  to  be  political  figures;  and 
secondly,  they  had  to  have  considerable  notability  within  the  world,  a 

^ ‘‘Supra,  pp.  21-23.  ^Supra .  pp.  7ir75* 
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somewhat  indefinable  quality  but  yet  apparently  affecting  these  teachers* 
choices*  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  sympathy  for  other  people,  which 
was  Kenworthy* s  aim  in  having  students  examine  "world-minded  heroes," 
would  develop  through  study  of  anv  world  political  figure*  For  example, 
one  can  foresee  that  through  the  biographical  study  of  De  Gaulle, 
students  might  become  impressed  with  French  nationalism,  a  nationalism 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  failing  to  develop  the  world  citizenship 
which  Kenworthy  desired. 

The  Comparison  Method*  The  development  in  the  student  of  the 
capability  to  see  bias  in  the  news  media  is  the  objective  stated  in  the 
literature  for  the  comparison  method.  Eight  teachers  used  this  method, 
although  two  of  them  stated  that  its  implementation  was  seldom.  Three 
more  teachers  explained  to  their  students  that  bias  did  occur  in  news¬ 
paper  and  newsmagazine  reporting.  However,  in  these  teachers*  class¬ 
rooms  no  student  exploration  of  any  news  media  to  discover  this  bias 
was  implied  by  these  teachers*  statements. 

The  aforementioned  eight  teachers  engaged  their  students  in  a 
process  of  comparing  newspapers,  in  the  main.  In  addition  two  of  them 
gave  their  students  opportunity  to  compare  newsmagazines  and  two  teachers 
used  radio  broadcasting  as  the  basis  for  comparison.  All  eight  teachers 
regarded  this  method  as  a  means  of  developing  some  aspect  of  discrimina¬ 
tive  thinking.  Two  stated  that  this  process  developed  a  capability  of 
seeing  bias  and  five  others  saw  the  students  progressing  from  this  capa¬ 
bility  to  a  position  where  they  would  "seek  the  truth,"  be  "objective," 
"understand  the  reasons  for  different  points  of  view,"  "think  critically" 
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and  have  instilled  in  them  a  "better  basis  for  judgment*"  One  teacher 
did  not  state  a  purpose  for  the  use  of  this  process* 

Once  again,  however,  the  fact  that  twenty-two  teachers  did  not 
use  this  method  represents  a  failure  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  group 
to  use  a  method  which  develops  discriminative  thinking* 

The  Use  of  the  Bulletin  Board.  Bulletin  boards  were  not  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  current  materials  by  seventeen  of  the 
thirty  teachers  who  were  interviewed*  The  fact  that  classes  changed 
quickly,  that  classroom  doors  were  locked  during  noon  hours  and  after 
school,  provided  the  major  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  teachers  to 
use  the  bulletin  board.  Those  who  did  put  up  materials  can  this  display 
area  acknowledged  the  same  difficulty  but  justified  their  employment  ©f 
this  display  area  in  three  major  ways.  First,  for  five  teachers,  an 
atmosphere  was  created  through  use  of  the  bulletin  board.  Secondly, 
again  for  five  teachers,  its  use  stimulated  student  interest  in  current 
events  and  thirdly,  seven  felt  that  student  attention  to  the  current 
events  was  engaged  by  the  bulletin  board."5  Of  the  thirteen  teachers 
who  made  use  of  this  display  area  only  two  allowed  the  students  to 
assume  some  responsibility  for  its  makeup.  The  most  common  materials 
displayed  by  these  thirteen  teachers  were  maps,  pictures  and  clippings. 

The  Use  of  Maps  *  Maps  were  used  by  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty 
teachers  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  current  events.  Of  these, 

-^Four  teachers  presented  two  justifications  for  the  use  of  the 
bulletin  board. 
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sixteen  used  the  map  as  an  instrument  to  show  geographical  location 
alone.  The  remainder  used  maps  to  indicate  such  influences  as  the 
relief,  climate  and  vegetation  on  the  event. 

Summary 

Listed  below  are  the  comparisons.  Following  each  comparison  are 
one  or  more  specific  interpretations  resulting  from  these  comparisons. 
These  interpretations  are  termed  "specific*'  because  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  to  a  particular  comparison  and  not  to  the  whole  group  of 
comparisons.  More  general  interpretations  will  appear  in  Chapter  VI,  in 
the  form  of  conclusions. 

1.  The  comparisons  and  specific  interpretations  relevant  to  timing  of 
current  events  study  are  as  follows. 

a.  Although  both  regular  and  flexible  timing  of  current  events 
study  were  recommended  in  the  literature,  the  teachers  over¬ 
whelmingly  used  the  flexible  timing  technique. 

i.  The  contention  in  the  literature  that  flexible  timing 
lends  itself  to  correlation  of  current  events  with  the 
social  studies  appears  to  be  vindicated  since  these  teach¬ 
ers  also  overwhelmingly  practised  at  least  "considerable" 
correlation. 

ii.  However,  the  suggestion  of  the  literature  that  regular 
weekly  timing  lent  itself  to  the  isolation  of  current 
events  from  the  social  studies  is  not  borne  out  here, 

iii.  Approximately  one- third  of  the  teachers  who  used  flexible 
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timing  did  not  appear  to  put  an  emphasis  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  current  scene  but  rather  used  the  current  event 
to  illuminate  the  past. 

iv.  Flexible  timing  provides  the  opportunity  for  timeliness  of 
study  and  thus  enhances  the  possibility  of  capitalizing  on 
and  promoting  student  interest.  An  attitude  of  a  favour¬ 
able  disposition  towards  current  events  study  would  seem 
to  be  encouraged  by  this  timing  technique.  However,  a 
habit  of  continuing  attention  to  current  events  might  not 
so  likely  develop  as  it  would  if  the  regular  weekly  timing 
procedure  were  used. 

b.  These  teachers  devoted  approximately  half  the  time  recommended 
in  the  literature  to  current  events  study. 

i.  This  finding  adds  a  measure  of  validity  to  one  author® s 
suggestion  that  flexible  timing  tends  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  current  events. 

2.  Comparisons  concerned  with  the  utilization  of  current  events  content, 
and  the  resultant  interpretations  are  as  follows. 

a.  The  recommendation  was  implicit  in  the  literature  that  back¬ 
ground  to  the  current  event  should  ’’always8®  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  study  of  the  event.  This  recommendation  is  not  supported 
by  the  practices  of  over  half  of  these  teachers  although  over 
half  ’’usually®  used  the  depth  approach. 

i.  For  the  approximately  one-third  of  these  teachers  who  only 
"sometimes®®  used  the  depth  approach,  the  two  goals  involving 
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the  development  of  understanding  would  not  so  likely  be 
fulfilled. 


b.  Two-thirds  of  these  teachers  practised  "considerable”  correla¬ 
tion,  a  practice  which  corresponds  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
literature.  Most  of  the  remainder  "alxjays"  used  the  correlation 
technique. 

i.  The  resultant  "complementary  understanding"  whereby  the 
students  comprehend  better  both  the  current  scene  and  the 
social  studies  is  not  necessarily  facilitated  as  the  liter¬ 
ature  suggested  it  should  be.  The  impression,  that  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  teachers,  emphasis  was  put 
on  the  use  of  the  current  event  to  enhance  an  understanding 
of  history,  suggests  that  the  understanding  was  not  so 
" c  omp lemen ta  ry . " 

c.  Methods  of  correlating  current  events  with  the  social  studies 
which  were  suggested  by  the  literature  are  also  those  used  by 
the  teachers. 

3.  The  comparisons  and  interpretations  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  current  events  content  are  as  follows. 

a.  Three  of  the  recommended  criteria,  namely,  relation  to  the 

social  studies  course,  significance  of  a  current  event  and  matu¬ 
rity  level  of  the  student  were  used  by  most  of  the  teachers. 


i.  The  use  of  the  first  of  these  by  almost  all  of  the  teach 
ers  demonstrates  once  again  the  emphasis  put  on  correla¬ 
tion  by  these  teachers.  Its  popularity  of  use  is  quite 
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possibly  a  reflection  of  the  ease  with  which  It  can  be 
utilized. 

II.  The  use  of  maturity  level  as  a  criterion  by  eighteen 

teachers  demonstrates  concern  both  for  the  enhancement  of 
understanding  and  the  encouragement  of  student  interest, 
iii.  The  failure  of  the  teachers  to  use  the  criterion  of 

choosing  current  events  in  the  light  of  accepted  current 
events  goals  very  likely  resulted  from  the  interviewer®  s 
failure  to  state  this  criterion  as  one  of  those  possible 
from  which  these  teachers  could  choose. 

iv.  The  f&ct  that  student  choice  as  a  criterion  was  not  used 
by  over  half  the  teachers,  that  when  it  was  used,  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  training  of  students  in  checking 
the  reliability  or  the  significance  of  the  event  which 
resulted  from  their  choice,  suggests  that  these  teachers 
generally  failed  to  use  one  of  the  techniques  which  lends 
itself  to  the  development  of  discriminative  thinking, 
b.  Over  half  of  the  teachers  also  chose  criteria  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  did  not  recommend,  namely,  the  crisis  nature  of  the  issue, 
the  classroom  periodical  treatment  of  an  event  and  newspaper  and 
newsmagazine  publicity  of  an  event. 

i.  These  criteria  were  generally  associated  with  that  of 
significance. 

ii»  The  use  of  newspaper  publicity  of  an  event  as  a  criterion 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  statement  in  the  literature 
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that  such  publicity  docs  not  indicate  significance, 
iii.  The  use  of  newsmagazine  and  newspaper  publicity  as  guides 
to  determine  significance  of  an  event  may  be  interpreted 
as  suggesting  that  teachers  do  need  some  indications  of 
what  the  quality  of  significance  is. 

c.  The  same  lack  of  specificity  characteristic  of  the  writers* 
definitions  of  the  criterion  of  significance  was  found  to  be 
characteristic  as  well  of  the  teachers*  definitions. 

i.  Choice  of  significant  events  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
does  not  appear  to  be  feasible. 

d.  Almost  all  teachers  used  the  recommended  criteria  in  combina¬ 
tion,  that  is,  they  used  at  least  two  at  the  same  time.  This 
practice  compared  favourably  with  the  recommendation  found  in 
the  literature. 

k»  Tlie  following  comparisons  and  interpretations  summarize  that  portion 
of  the  chapter  titled  "Sources  of  Current  Events  Content." 

a.  The  authors  placed  approximately  equal  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  the  classroom  periodical  and  the  newspaper  as 
sources  of  current  events  content,  whereas  the  teachers  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  classroom  periodical  and  less  on  the  newspaper, 
i.  Some  of  the  intrinsic  advantages  which  the  use  of  the 

newspaper  has  and  the  classroom  periodical  has  not  are  not 
so  likely  to  benefit  some  of  these  teachers, 
ii.  Whether  the  "interpretative"  disadvantages  of  the  class¬ 
room  periodical  and  the  absence  of  the  "interpretative" 
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advantages  of  the  newspaper  will  act  as  a  liability  for 
most  of  these  teachers  can  only  be  determined  after  an 
analysis  of  the  Canadian  examples  of  these  two  news  media, 
iii.  Correlation  of  current  events  with  the  social  studies  is 
apparently  not  hampered  by  the  emphasis  put  on  the  use  of 
the  classroom  periodical  by  these  teachers. 

b.  The  sequential  use  of  the  classroom  periodical  and  the  newspaper 
which  was  recommended  in  the  literature  was  not  characteristic 
of  the  practice  of  these  teachers. 

i.  A  failure  to  minister  to  the  maturity  levels  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  appears  apparent. 

c.  Just  over  half  the  teachers  used  a  ’'variety"  of  source-types  of 
content,  in  keeping  with  a  recommendation  in  the  literature. 

i.  The  remainder  of  these  teachers  would  not  be  making  avail¬ 
able  to  their  students  the  varying  points  of  view  which 
were  suggested  in  the  literature  as  aiding  the  development 
of  discriminative  thinking. 

d.  The  use  of  "variety”  within  any  of  the  source-types,  another 
recommendation  in  the  literature,  was  not  practised  by  almost 
two-thirds  of  these  teachers. 

i.  The  interpretation  above,  under  letter  "c,"  tends  to  be 
confirmed. 

3>.  The  following  comparisons  and  interpretations  were  made  with  respect 
to  methods  of  current  events  teaching. 

a.  Three  of  eight  recommended  methods  of  current  events  teaching 
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b. 


c. 


d. 


were  employed  in  over  half  of  these  teachers'  classrooms.  Two 
methods,  that  are  neither  recommended  nor  criticized  in  the 
literature,  were  used  by  over  half  of  these  teachers  as  well. 

No  more  than  eleven  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  each  of  five 
recommended  methods. 

i.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  these  teachers  failed  to  use 
a  majority  of  the  recommended  methods.  Thus  they  failed 
as  well  to  use  some  of  the  means  suggested  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  to  fulfill  current  events  objectives. 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  used  a  variety  of  methods.  This 
practice  compares  favourably  with  the  recommendation  in  the 
literature. 

The  use  of  the  discussion  method  was  advocated  in  the  literature 
and  was  practised  by  almost  all  of  the  teachers. 

i.  The  fact  that  these  teachers  put  more  emphasis  on  the 

teacher-led  discussion  than  on  the  student-led  discussion, 
however,  indicates  to  some  extent  that  an  opportunity  to 
realize  two  goals  of  current  events  teaching  was  lessened, 
namely  the  development  of  discriminative  thinking  and  an 
appreciation  of  democracy. 

Just  over  half  the  teachers  stated  that  preparation  for  current 
events  discussion  was  incidental,  a  finding  which  compares 
unfavourably  with  recommendations  in  the  literature. 


i.  Once  again  the  effectiveness  of  the  discussion  method,  in 
realizing  two  goals  of  current  events  teaching  is  lessened 
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e.  The  literature  suggested  that  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  students  should  be  orally  engaged  in  the  discussion  when 
current  events  materials  are  being  used.  For  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  teachers,  however,  participation  of  this  nature  amounted 
to  only  forty- two  per  cent. 

f.  Just  over  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  used  the  individual 
research  method,  a  method  that  was  recommended  in  the  literature. 
All  of  these  had  their  students  use  contemporary  materia  Is $ 
thirteen  had  their  students  use  both  contemporary  and  background 
materials. 

i.  For  all  of  the  twenty-one  teachers  one  of  the  purposes 
associated  in  the  literature  with  this  method  would  be 
served.  The  development  of  the  understanding  of  the  event 
and  ultimately  perhaps  the  development  of  national  and 
international  understanding  would  be  facilitated, 
ii.  The  development  of  the  current  events  goal,  discriminative 
thinking,  through  this  method  for  half  of  these  twenty-one 
teachers  is  held  in  question,  however. 

g.  Most  of  the  twenty-one  teachers  used  forms  of  presentation  of 
the  research  which  are  both  recommended  and  not  recommended. 
However,  the  prevalent  method  is  the  submission  of  the  research 
to  be  marked,  a  form  which  was  not  recommended. 

h.  Wine  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  the  comittee  method,  a  method 
recommended  in  the  literature. 

i.  Failure  to  use  this  method  by  most  of  the  teachers  suggests 
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i. 


j  • 


k. 


1. 


a  failure  to  use  a  method  which  lends  itself  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Only  three  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  the  sociodrama,  another 
recommended  method  in  the  literature. 

i.  The  failure  to  use  this  method  represents  a  failure  to  use 
a  method  which  was  associated  in  the  literature  with  the 
development  of  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

One  author  recommended  that  the  student  study  biographies  of 
contemporary  world  figures,  particularly,  "world  minded  heroes." 
Only  seven  teachers  engaged  their  students  in  the  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  world  figures,  none  of  which  was  particularly  "world- 
minded." 

i.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  sympathy  for  other  peoples 
which  is  the  aim  in  the  literature  for  having  students 
study  contemporary  world  figures  would  develop  through 
teacher  use  of  this  technique. 

Eight  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  the  comparison  method,  a 
method  recommended  in  the  literature. 

i.  The  fact  that  twenty-two  teachers  did  not  use  the  method 
represents  the  failure  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  group 
to  use  a  method  which  develops  discriminative  thinking 
skills. 

The  use  of  bulletin  boards  for  current  events  materials  occurred 
in  seventeen  of  the  thirty  classrooms. 

i.  The  teachers  who  did  not  use  this  technique,  were  possibly 
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reacting  to  administrative  obstacles  which  prevented 
student  examination  of  the  bulletin  boards, 
m.  The  use  of  maps  was  recommended  in  the  literature  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  thirty  teachers  used  these  to  facilitate  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  current  events. 

i.  The  failure  of  most  of  these  teachers  to  use  the  maps  for 
anything  other  than  the  determination  of  the  location  of 
current  events  suggests  that  these  teachers  have  failed 
to  use  an  opportunity  to  bring  geographic  understanding 
to  the  event. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  GENERAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Implications  of  the  General  Nature  of  Current  Events 

Characteristic  of  the  definitions  of  current  events  which  both 
the  literature  and  the  teachers  provided  is  a  lack  of  specificity*  The 
only  limits  suggested  by  the  definitions  which  are  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  is  that  current  events  be  contemporary  or  recent,  somewhat  obscure 
limits  at  that*  For  most  of  the  teachers  the  word  "current"  was  given 
specificity  to  the  extent  that  the  events  must  have  happened  during  the 
school  year*  But  for  both  the  literature  and  the  teachers,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  “events”  remained  ill  defined  or  undefined  except  to  the  extent 
that  “events"  are  all  events*  Considering  the  almost  limitless  number 
of  events  which  the  definitions  suggest,  the  practice  of  current  events 
teaching  must  of  necessity  imply  selection  of  current  events,  whether 
the  selection  be  haphazard  or  according  to  some  basis*  Almost  all  of 
the  literature  and  all  of  the  teachers  have  chosen  the  latter  course, 
that  is,  the  literature  recommends  and  the  teachers  use  some  bases  or 
criteria  to  select  current  events  content*  The  analyses  of  these  cri¬ 
teria  in  Chapters  IV  and  V  demonstrate  that  many  of  these  do  not  give 
particularly  clear  direction  to  the  choice  of  current  events*  The 
criteria  of  maturity  level,  relevance  to  the  goals  of  current  events 
teaching  and  significance  have  been  examined  and  they  were  found  to  be 
abstract  enough  so  that  the  choice  of  current  events  upon  these  bases 
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would  not  be  particularly  consistent  from  teacher  to  teacher.  The  fact 
that  the  criterion  of  significance  does  not  provide  anything  more  than 
an  indistinct  choice  is  notable.  It  means  essentially  that  teachers 
cannot  separate  important  current  events  from  the  less  important,  that 
in  fact  students  may  be  involved  in  a  study  of  trivia.  It  means  as  well 
that  a  comprehension  of  the  contemporary  world  (international  under¬ 
standing),  or  a  comprehension  of  the  contemporary  nation  (national 
understanding)  is  not  likely  through  the  study  of  current  events.  It 
is  true  that  good  current  events  teaching  means  that  background  to  the 
event  is  brought  to  bear  on  it  so  that  the  current  event  will  be  better 
understood.  But  if  the  choice  of  the  current  event  results  in  a  news 
item  of  only  passing  importance,  the  study  of  the  background  has  not 
aided  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  goals.  The  fact  that  the  definitions 
of  both  of  these  current  events  objectives  in  Chapter  III  are  general 
and  abstract  also  testifies  to  the  difficulty  of  choosing  current  events 
which  would  realize  these  goals. 

The  examination  of  the  criteria  recommended  in  the  literature 
further  revealed  that  the  criterion  of  student  choice  was  not  difficult 
to  apply.  However,  exception  was  taken  to  its  use  both  by  some  authors 
and  particularly  by  the  teachers  to  the  effect  that  students  could  not 
choose  current  events  which  were  significant.  In  any  event,  student 
choice  does  not  give  any  framework  to  current  events  content.  A  hap¬ 
hazard  selection  is  implicit. 

Yet  this  type  of  selection  may  be  valid  if  one  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  developing  discriminative  thinking  skills.  The  use  of  any 
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current  event  and  various  contemporary  news  media  can  develop  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  see  bias  in  news  items  and  to  reserve  judgment  on  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  development  of  this  capability  gives  current  events  its  most 
valid  role  in  the  educative  process.  Just  as  with  the  former  criteria, 
the  use  of  this  criterion  will  not  serve  to  realize  national  and  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 

The  other  recommended  criterion,  relevance  to  the  social  studies 
course,  does  impose  a  framework  on  current  events  teaching;  it  does 
imply  more  clearly,  than  any  of  the  other  criteria,  boundaries  for  cur¬ 
rent  events  content  which  will  facilitate  selection.  The  popularity  of 
its  use  by  the  teachers  very  possibly  attests  to  the  facility  of  its 
implementation.  Certain  observations  appear  pertinent,  however.  The 
literature  almost  unanimously  agrees  that  current  events  should  not 
always  be  chosen  on  this  basis,  that  certain  events  are  worthy  of  study 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  course.  One  is  still  faced  then  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  select  these  other  current  events. 

The  purpose  suggested  in  the  literature  for  the  use  of  this 
criterion  was  that  it  would  provide  a  "complementary  understanding," 
that  an  understanding  of  both  the  social  studies  course  and  the  current 
scene  would  be  facilitated.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  the  "complemen¬ 
tary"  aspect  of  this  understanding.  The  implementation  of  this  crite¬ 
rion  would  seem  to  facilitate  more  the  understanding  of  the  social 
studies  course  than  of  the  current  scene.  The  difficulty  in  attaching 
any  degree  of  specificity  to  the  criterion  of  significance  intimates 
that  any  tinderstanding  of  the  current  scene  would  not  be  so  likely  if 
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understanding  the  current  scene  means  understanding  that  which  is  sig¬ 
nificant  on  the  current  scene.  F\irthermore,  teacher  practice  left  the 
impression  that  many  teachers  did  use  current  events  to  illuminate  the 
past  much  more  than  they  used  the  history  in  social  studies  to  enhance 
an  understanding  of  the  present.  The  difficulty  in  attaching  specifi¬ 
city  to  the  criterion  of  significance  also  indicates  that  the  criterion 
of  relevance  to  the  social  studies  course  will  not  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  and  international  understanding. 

Only  one  of  the  criteria  which  the  teachers  used  and  which  was 
not  recommended  in  the  literature  suggested  ease  of  selecting  current 
events.  Over  half  of  the  teachers  employed  the  classroom  periodical 
treatment  of  an  event  as  a  criterion.  Its  use  implies  a  profound  faith 
in  the  capability  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  periodical  to  determine 
those  current  events  which  are  worthy  of  study.  Whether  or  not  such 
faith  is  warranted  is  questionable. 

The  General  Interpretations 

The  remainder  of  the  conclusions  will  be  general  interpretations 
of  the  conparisons  found  in  Chapter  ¥.  These  interpretations  will  indi¬ 
cate  whether  or  not  the  current  events  teaching  of  the  social  studies 
teachers  of  the  Edmonton  Public  High  Schools  tends  to  realize  objectives 
of  current  events  teaching. 

National  and  International  Understanding.  The  development  of 
these  two  objectives  through  the  vehicle  of  current  events  teaching 
is  suspect.  The  prevalent  teacher  use  of  both  the  ’’background"  and 
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correlation  techniques  indicates  that  understanding  of  certain  current 
events  is  probably  enhanced  and  established.  However,  whether  the 
understanding  of  the  particular  current  event  will  facilitate  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  these  two  goals  is  questionable  when  one  considers  the  general 
nature  of  current  events  and  of  most  current  events  criteria. 

Discriminative  Thinking.  Classroom  practice  indicates  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  at  least  one  half  of  these  thirty  teachers  to  use  current  events 
to  develop  discriminative  thinking  skills.  The  following  findings  point 
out  the  proportions  of  teachers  who  did  not  use  those  techniques  which 
lent  themselves  to  the  development  of  this  current  events  goal.  Over 
half  the  teachers  did  not  use  student  choice  of  events  as  a  criterion 
for  the  selection  of  current  events;  for  those  who  did,  little  thought 
was  in  fact  given  to  the  development  of  discriminative  thinking  skills. 
Just  under  one  half  the  teachers  did  not  use  a  "variety”  of  types  of 
sources  within  a  source-type.  This  failure  to  use  a  "variety"  of  source- 
types  and  sources  was  reflected  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  research 
method  being  employed  in  at  least  half  of  these  classrooms.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  use  of  the  classroom  periodical  suggests  once  again  that  discrimi¬ 
native  thinking  skills  were  not  being  developed.  This  failure  also  is 
reflected  in  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  comparison  method.  Only 
six  teachers  used  this  method  with  any  degree  of  consistency. 

Another  technique  which  lends  itself  to  the  development  of  dis¬ 
criminative  thinking  is  the  discussion  method.  The  particular  discrimi¬ 
native  thinking  skills  derived  from  the  implementation  of  this  method 
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are  the  capability  of  reserving  judgment,  as  veil  as  the  capability  of 
transmitting  and  influencing  opinion*  Although  this  method  was  employed 
by  all  thirty  teachers,  the  nature  of  its  use  inferred  that  once  again 
discriminative  thinking  skills  were  not  being  developed*  Approximately 
half  the  teachers  did  not  implement  the  student-led  discussion*  Many 
teachers  did  not  require  that  their  students  prepare  for  the  discussion, 
nor  did  they  engage  extensive  student  participation  in  the  discussion* 

An  Appreciation  of  Democracy  as  a  Way  of  Life*  It  would  do  well 
to  recall  the  three  aspects  of  the  definition  of  this  attitudinal  goal* 
These  were  loyalty  to  the  basic  ideals  of  democracy,  ideals  being  con¬ 
sidered  more  a  matter  of  spirit  than  mechanics,  a  willingness  to  exer¬ 
cise  responsible  citizenship  in  a  democracy  and  the  respecting  ©f  the 
individual  personality*  The  literature  does  suggest  certain  techniques 
which  might  serve  to  realize  this  objective  and  the  data  m  teacher 
practice  do  indicate  the  extent  and  to  some  degree  the  nature  of  the 
use  of  these  techniques*  Whether  teacher  practice  does  or  does  not 
serve  to  realize  this  goal  and  for  that  matter  any  of  the  attitu¬ 
dinal  goals  through  current  events  teaching  cannot  really  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  techniques.  Only  an 
intimation  can  occur* 

The  failure  of  these  teachers  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
student  responsibility  in  the  classroom  during  the  process  of  current 
events  teaching  does  intimate  that  the  development  of  a  willingness  to 
exercise  responsible  citizenship  may  be  adversely  affected*  These 
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teachers’  classrooms  were  in  the  main  teacher-dominated.  Student  choice 
of  current  events  was  used  by  less  than  half  of  the  teachers  and  then 
with  reservations.  The  student-led  discussion,  it  is  true,  was  used  by 
over  half  of  the  thirty  teachers,  but  the  emphasis  on  teacher- led  discus 
sion  and  the  incidental  nature  of  the  preparation  for  so  many  of  these 
discussions  indicate  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  student  responsibility.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  only  two  of  the  thirty  teachers  allowed  students  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  bulletin  board  displays  and  only  nine  teachers  used  the 
committee  method  and  of  these,  three  expressed  doubts  about  student  com¬ 
petency  to  assume  the  responsibility  implied  by  this  method.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  if  willingness  to  exercise  responsible  citizenship  has 
anything  to  do  with  experiencing  the  above  classroom  responsibilities, 
most  of  the  thirty  teachers  have  not  used  current  events  to  develop  such 
a  willingness. 

The  literature  does  not  recommend  a  technique  which  particularly 
develops  loyalty  to  the  basic  ideals  of  democracy,  nor  does  teacher 
practice  indicate  such  a  technique.  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  mundane  to 
associate  a  technique  with  such  a  goal.  Again  a  technique  is  neither 
suggested  nor  practised  which  particularly  develops  respect  for  the 
individual  personality,  although  two  techniques  are  recommended  in  the 
literature  which  will  tend  to  develop  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  other 
peoples,  a  concept  which  is  derived  from  respect  for  the  individual 
personality. 

A_  Concern  for  the  Welfare  of  Other  Peoples.  The  use  of  the  socio 
drama  and  the  biographical  study  of  world  figures  who  are  "wor  Id  -minded" 
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rarely  occurred  in  these  thirty  classrooms.  It  is  therefore  intimated 
that  current  events  teaching  does  not  serve  to  realize  this  goal  of 
current  events  teaching. 

A  Favourable  Disposition  Towards  Current  Events  Study.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  use  of  current  events  techniques  by  these 
teachers  does  not  permit  an  intimation  that  this  attitude  tends  to  be 
developed  or  does  not  tend  to  be  developed.  The  considerable  use  of 
some  techniques  such  as  that  of  flexible  timing  where  the  event  may  be 
studied  soon  after  it  occurs,  as  well  as  the  considerable  implementation 
of  the  criterion,  maturity  level,  intimate  the  encouragement  of  student 
interest.  However,  the  aforementioned  teacher-dominated  nature  of  most 
of  these  classrooms  intimates,  perhaps,  the  stifling  of  student  interest. 

The  Implications  for  One  of  the  Problems  Stated  in  Chapter  I 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  I  of  the  first  problem  proposed  that  a 
lack  of  clarity  existed  in  the  discussion  of  current  events  contained 
wi thin  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  10. 

20  and  ^30.  As  a  consequence  of  this  study,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
reorientation  of  the  purposes  of  current  events  teaching  occur  which  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  current  events,  that  this  reorienta¬ 
tion  be  stated  clearly  in  a  curriculum  guide.  These  purposes  are  stated 
below  under  "Recommendations. 11  The  directions  on  how  to  use  current 
events  in  keeping  with  this  orientation  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
clear.  It  would  be  preferable  that  these  directions  contain  concrete 
illustrations  on  how  to  use  this  most  abundant  subject  matter. 
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n.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1*  It  is  recommended  that  a  realignment  of  the  purposes  of  current 
events  teaching  occur  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
current  events.  The  appraisal  of  the  nature  of  current  events  and 
current  events  teaching  which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  study 
indicates  that  there  are  two  valid  purposes  for  current  events 
teaching. 

a.  The  use  of  current  events  to  bring  a  better  understanding  to 
bear  on  the  social  studies  course  has  validity. 

b.  The  use  of  current  events  and  current  events  media  to  develop 
discriminative  thinking  skills  which  will  enable  the  student 
to  discern  the  truth  in  contemporary  news  media  has  validity. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  research  discover  whether  discriminative 
thinking  skills  which  will  enable  the  student  to  discern  the  truth 
in  contemporary  news  media  can  best  be  developed  through  the  use  of 
the  adult  news  media,  particularly  the  newspaper,  or  the  classroom 
periodical. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  an  analysis  of  Canadian  current  events  media 
be  made.  This  analysis,  for  the  classroom  periodical,  should 
establish  the  principles  of  selecting  current  events  which  determine 
their  inclusion  within  the  periodical;  it  should  establish  the  par¬ 
ticular  age  level  or  grade  level  for  which  the  classroom  periodical 
is  best  suited,  and  the  editorial  bias,  if  any,  which  may  be 
revealed  in  the  articles  written  and  chosen  for  the  periodical. 

This  analysis,  for  the  newspaper  and  for  other  adult  news  media, 
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should  determine  the  reliability  of  news  reporting  in  these  media. 
From  the  pattern  of  news  reporting  and  editorializing  in  these  news 
media,  it  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  bias  in  them  and  the 
extent  of  their  geographical  self-centredness.  Furthermore,  this 
analysis  needs  to  determine  the  particular  level  of  reading  capa¬ 
bility  for  which  the  newspaper  and  other  media  are  suited.  Are 
these  adult  news  media  really  “adult?11  This  analysis  will  no  doubt 
facilitate  the  research  recommended  above. 
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THE  INTERVIEW  FORM 

Name _ _ _ _ School  _  _ _ _  _ 

1.  Are  you  a  co-ordinator  for  the  Social  Studies? 

2.  Teaching  experience 

a.  Number  of  years  of  teaching  experience, 

b.  Number  of  years  of  teaching  in  the  social  studies 
field  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

3.  University  training 

a.  Number  of  years  of  university  training. 

b.  Degree(s)  held.  _ _ 

Co  Subject  major  of  degree(s).  i 

d.  Number  of  courses  taken  pertinent  to  the  social  studies 
U.  What  subjects  are  you  presently  teaching?  _ 

5.  Do  you  teach  current  events? 

If  not,  why  not?  _ 


6.  Timing  of  current  events  study 

a.  Approximately  how  much  time  of  the  regular  social  studies 
program  is  used  for  current  events  study  during  the  year? 

bo  Do  you  have  a  regular  period  for  current  events  study  or 
is  your  timing  of  such  study  flexible? 

Co  If  it  is  flexible,  what  determines 

when  you  will  study  current  events?  _ _  _ _ _ 


d .  What  percentage  of  time  approximately  do  you  give  on  a 
yearly  basis  to: 
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international  current  events 


national  events? 
provincial  events? 
local  events? 

7.  Utilization  of  content 

a.  When  a  current  event  is  studied  or  taught,  it  back¬ 
ground  material  of  a  historical,  geographical, 
sociological  or  economic  nature  used? 

Do  you  use  this  "depth11  approach? 

always? 

usually? 

sometimes? 

seldom? 

never? 

8.  Criteria  for  selection  of  content 

a.  What  basis  do  you  use  for  the  selection  of 
the  current  event? 

i.  Crisis  nature  of  the  issue? 

ii.  Classroom  periodical  treatment  of  the  event? 

iii*  Newspaper,  newsmagazine,  publicity 
of  the  event? 

iv.  Significance  of  the  event? 

What  do  you  mean?  < 


v.  Relation  to  social  studies  course? 

vi*  Student  choice? 

Have  they  had  training  in  choosing 
current  events? 


vii 


Maturity  level  of  students? 
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viil.  Other  bases?  Specify 


b.  Which  criterion  is  the  most  important 

basis  for  choosing  current  events?  _ 

9.  Sources  of  content 

a.  What  sources  for  contemporary  content  do  you 
have  students  use? 

i.  The  classroom  periodical? 

ii.  Newspapers?  one  or  more? _ _ Canadian? 

foreign?  _____ 

iii.  The  weekly  newsmagazine? 

iv.  Television,  radio? 

v.  Others?  Specify  , 


b.  Which  is  the  student1 s 

main  source  of  content?  _ 

10.  Method  of  presenting  and  of  student  study  of  current  events 
a.  What  are  the  methods  you  use  to  present  current  events? 

i.  Lecture? 

ii.  Teacher-led  discussion? 

iii.  Student  reports  on  current  news?  _______  result  of 

research?  ________  summary  of  a  current  news  item? 

iv.  Assignment  of  current  events  to  class, 
or  to  groups  within  the  class? 

v.  Assignment  of  broad  theme  to  class, 
or  to  groups  within  the  class  (e.g. 

UoNo,  Common  Market)? 

Vi.  Others?  Specify  _ 
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b.  What  is  the  major  method  you  use? _ _ _ 

c.  What  are  the  major  methods  of  student  study  of  current  events? 

i.  The  individual  research  technique?  __ _ 

ii.  The  group  discussion  technique  (Committee  work)  _____ 

iii.  Classroom  periodical  study?  __ _ _ 

iv.  Newspaper  study?  ______ 

v.  Newsmagazine  study?  _ __ 

vi.  Combination  of  iii,  iv  and  v?  _____ 

vii.  Others?  Specify  i 

d.  What  is  the  major  method  of 

student  study  of  current  events?  _ _ _ 

e„  Nature  of  the  discussion 

i„  Form:  debate?  panel?  Committee  _ 

teacher- led  _ 

ii.  Extent  of  student  preparation?  _ _ 


iii.  Extent  of  student  participation? 

iv.  Purpose  of  discussion  in  general? 


f.  Nature  of  individual  research 

i.  What  materials  do  students  use  for  research?  contem¬ 
porary  materials?  ,  history,  geography  books?_ 

ii.  Do  students  use  library  in 
connection  with  the  research? 

iii.  How  are  research  findings 

presented  to  the  class?  _ 
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iv.  Purpose  of  the 

research  technique? 


g.  Mature  of  thematic  approach 

i.  Assignment  to  individuals  or  groups? 

ii.  Do  students  change  themes  through  the  year?  _ _ 

i i i •  Purpose  of  this  approach?  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

h.  The  use  of  committees 

i.  What  is  the  group’s  role?  planning?  _____  evaluative? 

ii.  Are  students  competent  enough  to  work  well 

in  committees,  generally  speaking?  __ 

i i i •  Purpose  of  such  a  technique?  _ 


i.  Do  you  use  the  socio-drama? 

i.  Preparation? 

ii. 

Personal  type? 

Biographical  study? 

•  •  • 
in . 

Impersonal  type? 

mock  what? 

iv. 

Extent  of  participation? 

V. 

Purpose  of  socio-drama? 

j.  Do  you  use  the  comparison  technique  at  all? 

i.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  comparison? 
(e.g.  newspaper  with 
other  newspapers)  _  _ 


ii.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  comparison? 
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k.  Do  you  use  the  bulletin  board? 


i.  For  clippings? _ _  maps? _ pictures? 

ii.  Student  use?  _ _ _________  or  teachers  use?  _____ 

iii.  If  student  use,  do  committees  use  it  generally 
or  do  individual  students  use  it? 


ib.  Purpose  of  using 

bulletin  board?  _____ _ _ 

1*  To  what  extent  are  maps  used 
in  the  study  of  current  events? 


io  Is  their  use  limited  to  political 
geography  aspects? 

ii.  Purpose  of  using  maps? 


ra.  Do  students  cariy  out  biographical  studies? 
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E pressed  as  percentage  ©£  total  current  events  time 
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TABUS  XVII 

UTILIZATION  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT 


Respon¬ 

dent 

Number 

Use  of  Background 

Always  Usually  Sometimes  Never 

Correlation 

Full  Considerable  Minimal  Never 

1 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

h 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

6 

X 

X 

7 

X 

X 

8 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

10 

X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

12 

X 

X 

13 

X 

X 

1U 

X 

X 

15 

X 

X 

16 

X 

X 

17 

X 

X 

18 

X 

X 

19* 

X 

X  X 

20 

X 

X 

21 

X 

X 

22 

X 

X 

23 

X 

X 

2h 

X 

X 

25* 

X 

X  X 

26 

X 

X 

27 

X 

X 

28 

X 

X 

29 

X 

X 

30 

X 

X 

Total 

111  7  9 

9  20  3 

*These  respondents  practised  differing  degrees  of  correlation  at 
different  grade  levels. 
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TABLE  XIX 

SOURCES  FOR  CURRENT  EVENTS  CONTENT* 


Respon¬ 

dent 

Number 

Class¬ 

room 

Peri¬ 

odical 

News 

papers 

Newspapers 
other  than 
Edmonton 

Journal 

Weekly 

News¬ 

maga¬ 

zines 

Tele¬ 

vision 

and 

radio 

Others 

(Specified) 

1 

X 

1 

Mac leaps 

2 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Macleans 

3 

X 

1 

X 

X 

a 

X 

5 

X 

1 

6 

1 

X 

7 

1 

8 

X 

X 

X 

1 

filmstrips 

9 

X 

X 

X 

10 

11 

1 

X 

12 

X 

1 

1 

X 

X 

13 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Macleans.  Look 

ia 

X 

1 

X 

X 

films 

15 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tapes 

16 

X 

Teacher 

17 

1 

X 

X 

18 

1 

X 

19 

1 

20 

1 

X 

21 

1 

X 

X 

Atlantic  Monthly 

22 

1 

X 

X 

23 

1 

2a 

1 

X 

X 

25 

1 

X 

X 

26 

1 

X 

27 

1 

X 

Teacher 

28 

1 

X 

Life.  Readers  Dioesl 

29 

1 

X 

Films 

30 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Tapes 

■SBt 

Total 

27  (19) 

18  (5) 

a  (i) 

ia 

111  (2) 

12 

* 

Most  used  sources  are  indicated  by  the  number  "l". 
**  Bracketed  totals  indicate  most  importance  sources. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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